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More People for a Growing Business 



Bell telephone companies offer good opportunities 
for capable men and women 



There's a great deal of wonderful equipment 
connected with your telephone. But it rakes 
people to bring it into being and make it 
work. And there have been big increases in the 
number of telephone people -especially in the 
last few yeas. 

Despite the large increases in the use of dial, 
there are today 234,000 operators in the Bell 
System. This is about double the number that 



were required before the war. And in many 
places Bell telephone companies need more pco 
ple right now! 

All in all. there are more than 740.000 men 
and women employed by the Bell System -an 
increase of 265.000 in the last ten years. 

This is the largest number in history and 
shows that "people are the greatest invention 
yet" in the telephone business. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



Important Message: 



f 



The world's largest, most successful organization of its kind 
can help YOU as it has helped 44,000 businesses since 1925! 





Cofbon Motorway. In 
Salt Loka City. Utah 





Western tru(ker with 
11,000,000 has May Company 
solve problem of organization 

Carbon Motorway called in (he George 
S. May Company to solve an extremely 
difhiult problem of organization. A 
complete new plan of functional organ- 
ization Wtt set up. It showed personnel 
what was lo be done and who wan to 
do it. According to Mr. Galantl, "We 
believe our personnel arc at the peak 
«>t their performance." 

SMALL BUSINESS 

gQttf «on also benefit from 
May servicesl 

Here's an opportunity that lias never 
before been olfercd to mimII business. 
II you h« ve I ewer than 1 6 employee*, or 
if your net sale* are left* than $-400,000 
* year, you can now employ the service* 
€>f the world's largest, roost successful 
organization of iti kind. (jII any .inc 
of the lour George S. Muy Company 
office* and find out how you can im- 
prove method*, expand markets, re- 
duce costs and thu* Increase the net 
profit* in your business. ACT NOW! 



Look at the chart above. You will iee that the 
sales volume of the George S. May Company 
hoi increased from $4,951,545 in 1952 to 
59,063,719 in 1955. In other words, Ameri- 
can businessmen have bought nearly twice 
as much George S. May Company service in 
1955 as they did three years ogo.Whol we 
did to our sales volume we can do for yours. 



A simple explanation of 

GEORGE S. MAY SERVICE 

WHAT IT IS: The application of sound busi- 
ness principles to the management of business. 
The George S. May Company, working from 
its background and experience in many dif- 
ferent kinds of business, seeks to correct prob- 
lems in administration, operation and sales. 

WHAT IT DOES: Using FACTS as working 
tools, the George S. May Company helps 
management secure money-saving improve- 
ments in systems, methods, organization, 
equipment, markets, products and sales. New 
procedures are developed, new markets in- 
dicated, hidden profits are uncovered. 



WHO USES IT: Small, 
medium and large busi- 
nesses in all principal ac- 
tivities; manufacturers, 
resellers and service com- 
panies. Regordless of 
your size or the naluro of 
your business, you can 
profitably employ the 
services of the George S. 
May Company. 



Small town Chevrolet dealer 

uses May method of 
Profit and Expense Control 

Mr. Austin did make more money, too- 
During the first five months of 1995 l« 
look back in increased profits more 
than he paid the George S. May Com- 
pany for services. As Mr. Austin says, 
Calling in your company wns the best 
move we ever made." 

Our representative will call 
without cost or obligation 

Now is the time to make some basic 
decisions for your business. Decide 
now that you can do things better, 
cheaper or quicker. Decide now to take 
advantage of the knowledge and expe- 
rience of the world's largest accumula- 
tion of business experience. This 
decision will meiin more net profit for 
your business. 
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UTAH 



A SHORT REACH... 

To long-lived Sources Of Supply 
n "Treasure Chest" land 



As an industrial materials source, this 'Treasure Chest" land is 
unique. Unique in diversity of minerals and raw chemicals 
and. most important, in the size and richness of the deposits. 
To industry looking for assured reserves of materials for today 
Md a long future, the vast Utah, Idaho, Colorado and 
Wyoming area served by the Utah Power & Light Company 
offers unparalleled opportunity. It is worth careful study. 



Every major bant raw chemical. 

60% nf U.S.A. photphate roiervei. 

214 different mi no rah. 

One-third of nation'* copper. 

largest proved uranium retervet 
tn the nolian. 

Grratett concentration of non-farrout 
metal milk, imellcri. rafinerlet »n U.S.A. 



• Lorgeir tleel mill wetf of the Miuiuippj. 

• Low-cott power, waler. fuel. 

• Intelligent and (table lobar force. 

• Sound diwenifiod economy. 

• Healthful climate with low humidify. 

• A gateway 'o the rich, far weit market 
where America it growing failed. 

• flu* . plenty of "elbow room". 




ASK FOB COPY OF "A TREASURE CHEST IN 
THE GROWING WEST " DfnBvd b£ZtiZ 
i. MtCOOtd in chii Air* Knource Brochure 
VI m,. wire or edephone for ■ ( «p v . laaii.tic* 
held in tintx confidence. Addrtu W A 
Huck.m, MUMC, BpjImh Development 
Department. Dep.. ll.Uuh Po.er A Light 
Co., Silt Lake City 10. Utah. 



WEB Cr LIGHT 

A Growing Company in a Growing West 



NEW 

^^EZZZ7 HIGH FIDELITY 

|OMPTO METER 

dictation-transcription machine by Comptometer 
with amazing UNIMATIC remote-control microphone 




. . . makes dictating at easy as talking- An electronic miracle in the sim- 
pMuQon ol dictation has been achieved by Comptometer. Now you can forget 
the mechanic! of recording and have your mind tree and clear tor belter dictation. 
All you do is talk into the Unimabc remote control microphone which fits the palm 
ol your hand. One simple button lets you dictate, listen, reverse lo review, or even 
to "erase" and replace a word or phrase.VYhen finished dictating, press other button 
lo mark length ot letter -everything is automatically recorded by remote control. 

. . . seves mere than it casts -The (lenble Mylar* magnetic recording belt 
can be used for thousands ol dictations. II "wipes" clean in just one second, 



ready lor re-use. The day -after-day savings over costly ordinary one-use belts or 
records more than return your Commander investment And only Comptometer 
guarantees these mailable belts lor lite. 

. . . erases unwanted words-Vou will band your secretary error-free dic- 
tation site will transcribe twice as last and right the first time. Error-free because 
you can electronically "erase" any unwanted part of your dictation and replace 
with the new or correct thought-No e*Ua correction insf ructions to add. And, for 
economy- minded offices, the same Commander unit can be used lor both dicta- 
tion and transcription. *mtMt**i«t\\r+w*** l x«*\*+i9M nim 



SEE ALL THESE YEARS-AHEAD FEATURES DEMONSTRATED IN VO U R OWN OFFICE! 
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Look at the exftas 
in Plymouth's 
low fleet price \ 





2 EXTRA SIZE I'l 

lIlTi- . Hi- I 1 1( illlll 



comfort, inittr earning capacity. 



l>miiiilh is ill. Iiig/trit car of thr low-price 
OOlsUo— Bivinc .Iriver* gn-atrr rid in ■ 



3 2"S^ Jr. 




EXTRA SAfETY. A- always, Plymouth offer, many nUUum 
Mlcl) f.>al»ir*. Plymouth'. Ironi bnfcfjj, lor iu.iun.r. have 
Iwu cylimlm. when- other Jow-prirr BBl huvr ..nly one. 



ft • 



6. EXTRA ATTENTION TO YOUR ORDER. Y..iir order will bull 
on i.i yon, .pwincalion* - under Plymouth's Ciulom 

He« Plan. All these rilra. at turh a low fleet pru-e! 
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Washington letter 



MANAGEMENT'S 



►TAX CUTS MAY BE ASKED by Administration 
soon — to be effective July 1. 

That's based on prediction that gov- 
ernment receipts will be higher than 
Budget Bureau estimates. 

Outlook now is that receipts may be as 
much as 51,500,000,000 higher than 
budget's S64.500.000.000 estimate for 
current fiscal year. 

Informed guess is that fiscal 1957's 
expected 566,300,000,000 may be as much 
as 53,000,000,000 higher. 

Therefore Administration — to get Jump 
on Congress — might ask for July 1 tax 
cut . 

►CONGRESS CAN VOTE $2,500,000,000 tax 
cut by raising personal exemptions from 
5600 to $700. 

But don't count on any large purchases 
with what you'll save. 

For the lowest bracket (20 per cent) 
there *d be an extra 38^ cents a week in 
the pay envelope of a single person. 

For a single person in the top bracket 
(earning more than 5200,000 taxable in- 
come) thore'd be an extra $I.74& a week. 

►ANTICIPATED SPENDING for fiscal 1957 
(565,900,000,000) is equal to all U.S. 
government spending from the beginning 
(fiscal 1789) through most of fiscal 
1920— a total of 132 years. 

At fiscal "57 rate it would take 
only 34 minutes and five seconds to 
spend what U.S. government spent 
(84,269,000) in 1789 through 1791. 

►HIGHER MINIMUM WAGE— $1 an hour— goes 
into force first of this month. 

It'll mean raises averaging 13 cents 
an hour for about 2,100,000 of the 
24,000,000 workers covered by federal 
l wage-hour regulations. That's a direct 
st500.000.000 payroll boost. 

Learners can be paid less, for limited 
»time, where authorised. 

Note: To enforce higher minimum, 
Wage-Hour Division of Labor Dept. is 
opening 25 new field offices, hiring 
300 now payroll inspectors. 

►SENATE WELFARE FUND REPORT will be out 
this month. 

Report will lay groundwork for bill 
giving U.S. far-reaching power to 
scrutinise financial affairs of employe 



benefit programs. Both unions and man- 
agement will be criticised for way plans 
have been managed. 

Funds are big operation, with 826,- 
000,000,000 now in reserves and contri- 
butions running $8,000,000,000 a year. 

Forecast: Senate bill will get serious 
consideration, probably will pass. 

►SELLING IS KEY to outlook for economy 
in rest of '56. 

Leading economists see '56 as a good 
year, on whole, but many emphasise that 
business faces a hard selling Job. 

Why? 

Many consumers may delay major pur- 
chases until after the elections; others 
are saving, going easy after 1955' s big 
buying spree; some markets were all but 
saturated in the boom year ended last 
Dec. 31. 

Best advice is to reappraise your 
market carefully, tap sales sources you 
may have passed over in last year's 
rush, tempt out buyers with new 
products, services. 

Summing up, 1956 should be a strong 
year for business, 

►HOW FIRM IS business confidence? 

Research Institute of America, Inc., 
sought answer in survey of 1,500 key 
businesses. 

Results show: 

79 per cent of firms polled expect 
continued increase in their volume 
over next five years. 

26 per cent look for increase in 
profits over same period. Some think 
profits will be harder to show in coming 
five years because of increasing 
pressures from growth of unions and 
business mergers. 

Any gloom talk? 

Very little. Less than one per cent 
believe 1929-style crash Is likely, 
only 13 per cent of firms surveyed see 
possibility of serious recession. 

65 per cent expect ups and downs, but 
nothing big enough to halt general 
upward trend of U.S. economy. 

21 per cent see no trouble of any 
kind in prospect. 

►UNIONS ARE CONFIDENT '56 wage increases 
will be as large as those in '55. 
AFL-CIO Research Department, noting 
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OUR FUTURE 
IS IN THE SKIES 



Yon may BUM ihe rli.u.U that 
delay your li-hiii" (rip. Bui IiIcm 

then, too. 

Cloud* ore the Ipongei that souk 
up moisture from the n-a and 
flquerw il mil a»ain over llu> land 

a- rain. Fortunately for you. thi* 
cyele never end.». Liifnrlmiately, 
Uie annual rainfall il produce, 
never inrrejwM. Ye! demand fur 
water. iiu n'u«in» constantly, is ex- 
pected to doable hy 1975! 



The nation;*! water ofidali are 
Working -leadily lo make *ure we 
get all (he water we need . . . now 
and in (lie future. You ran help 
hy nipporlinf! their advance plan- 
limy for adequate water faeililie* 

and by leewgiiising renfivtic water 

rah-s. 

Cooperate and help lo eonierve 

the precious fluid llial fallfj from 
llie nkiea . . . ihe God-given water 
thut means life for all of us. 



CAST IRON PIPE 



CAST IRON 
will serve 
your great- 
grandchildren 

C TL?5 pip ' mmt ,or 

■ii ' * m,,i «on public utiliti.i or. 
Hill w..rd by toil l.on mo i„, lold o*.r 
O c.ntury 090 1 

No art.,, pipo ro „ p^^, , D (n|t 

P'*«... a r^.d. O, to ,0 mony , a x 
dallori laved. 

c«.i i ron Pipw Am . rlM , B 

M0.1 D« pe ,ndable Carfler 
Of Water 




f°.d -ell 0 .. f l MyM M ogo. Ah tmd 

ondno, VOj B(M ,„o„g., now. >„,„_, 
™oa>r n „.d EO „ i ron pip,. «.„„,, if' 



Cmi ''«>" Batl for O bb 
Mains, Too 




Ihi. it Am.il M 'i old«l lunctlo^ino eo 
i-on go, main, lold in Boliimo- B( M 
132 y»on ago. B 

Mony Ame.iton U |iliii„ ho.. „ wo 
io«l „.,- go. mo | n , (or OT , r „ , 
Coil Ifon ip.lU dependability. CoB 
Iron Pip* Rei.orch Aiiotiolion. Iho». F. 
Wolf., Monoging Director. 12? Sourh 
Michigan A..., Chicago 3. 
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Washington letter 



over employe stock purchase plan. Labor 
Board and lower court say you must. 

Whether you must open your records to 
union when you claim inability to pay 
wage increase it demands. Labor Board 
says yes, lower court says no. 

Whether you must allow outside union 
officials admission to plant parking lot 
to pass out organizing leaflets. Labor 
Board says you must; lower courts 
disagree. 

►CLASSROOM CONSTRUCTION Is going ahead 
10 per cent this year — without federal 
aid. 

State reports to U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion estimate 66,300 classrooms will be 
finished during current school year. 

Last year's number: 60,000. 

Survey also indicates overcrowding has 
been reduced about 10 per cent for 
nation as a whole. 

There are 73,000 more teachers than 
last year — 6.9 per cent rise, while num- 
ber of pupils increased 3.5 per cent. 

That reduces number of pupils per 
teacher from 27.7 to 26.8. 

►AUTO SAFETY STUDY shows proprietors, 
managers of wholesale business are 
safest drivers. 

Survey from auto insurance data re- 
veals other good drivers include: 

Farm managers, foremen, supervisors, 
people in finance, retired persons. 

Teachers and law officers also are 
high on list. 

Consolation for groups that are below 
top of list: Insurance agents rank 
forty-ninth. 

►HOW WILL LEAP YEAR affect marriages? 

Not much, say population analysts, who 
foresee little change in annual marriage 
rate until 1960. 

Upsurge will begin then as large num- 
bers of war babies and postwar babies 
reach marriageable age. 

Marriage rate of 9.3 per 1,000 popu- 
lation last year was up from 9.2 year 
before. 

So a few more than last year's 
1,532,000 marriages may take place 
this year {compared to 1,488,000 in 
1954 and 1,545,000 in 1953). 

Increase for new year: about 3 per 
cent. 



►PEOPLE WHO REACH MIDLIFE today have 
better chance of growing old than grand- 
pa and grandma had. 

Trend reflects revolutionary advances 
in treatment of infectious diseases. 

Example Li Death rate from pneumonia 
and influenza among women 45 to 54 
plunged 90 per cent in 15 years. De- 
crease for men was slightly less. 

Example 2: Tuberculosis death rate 
among women ranges as much as 70 per 
cent lower. Rate for men declined about 
half as much. TB problem is becoming 
more concentrated among older men. 

Death from cardiovascular-renal dis- 
eases is 30 per cent lower among women. 
Decrease for older men (65 to 74) is 
16 per cent, 5 per cent for men 55 
to 64. Among men 45 to 54 a slight 
increase is shown. 

►BIG TAX ISSUE coming up In Internal 
Revenue Service: 

Whether income earned by $1,000,000,- 
000 in funds accumulating for supple- 
mental unemployment pay under automo- 
bile-type plans is tax exempt. Pension 
funds are . 

Also: Whether laid-off employe must 
pay income tax on SUP benefit when he 
receives it. He does not pay tax on un- 
employment benefit itself. 

At stake: Millions which funds might 
have to pay in taxes if the probable 
830,000,000 potential earnings of funds 
are taxable. Also: income tax payments 
for unemployed. 

►BRIEFS: Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., expects nation's annual 
food bill to reach 8100,000,000,000 by 
1966, a §30,000,000,000 increase over 
present level. .. .Survey of 100 leading 
company presidents shows 56 per cent 
came up from sales or sales-manufactur- 
ing.... Your plant fireproof? New National 
Safety Council manual tells what indus- 
trial fire hazards are, how to combat 
them. .. .American Automobile Associa- 
tion says cleanup of highway litter 
costs U.S. $30,000,000 a year.... 
Good news: free world supply, produc- 
tion of gold far exceeds that of the 
Soviet bloc. .. .Americans now spend- 
ing $32,000,000,000 in the leisure mar- 
ket; expected annual expenditure by 
1960: $37,000,000,000. 
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that biggest wage boosts came in latter 
half of past year, say unions which set- 
tled for less in first half will drive 
hard now to catch up. 

High level of business operations, 
profits, increased productivity form 
basis for labor's optimism on wages. 

Note: Unions admit lack of success in 
industries and areas which did not share 
in "55's general economic climb. Four 
per cent of settlements gave no increase 
last year; 10 per cent gave none in '54; 
7 per cent gave none in *53 and '52. 

►YOU'LL HEAR TALK SOON about higher 
taxes farmers will pay this year on real 
estate, personal property. 

You'll want to know facts: 

Taxes paid by farmers on real estate 
last year: 8905,000,000. Estimated 
this year: 5950,000,000. 

Taxes paid on farm personal property 
totaled 3224,000,000. Bill will come to 
estimated 5235,000.000 this year. 

Each category will be up about 5 per 
cent. 

But rates didn't change. Assets did. 
Farmers have more. 

Real estate: Land value rose about 
5 per cent for the year — equaling 1952' s 
highest value ever. 

Livestock: For the year farmers have 
646,000 more cattle, 4,421,000 more 
swine. Sheep numbers dropped 0.1 per 
cent, lambs are 0.9 per cent lower. 

Machinery: Farmers have 150,000 more 
tractors, 50,000 more cars, 100,000 more 
trucks, 10,000 more grain combines, 
20,000 more corn pickers; farms with 
milking machines increased 10,000. 

Therefore: Real estate taxes paid on 
typical 160 acre hog-dairy farm in corn 
belt: S376 in '55; 8391 estimated *56. 
Personal property tax same farm: 8116 
in *55; $122 estimated '56. 

►NEEDED: NEW DEFINITION for farm parity. 

Government concept of what's fair 
price for farmers is based on 1909-14 
prices — has been since World War I. 

Two glaring defects: 

Base period was time of exceptionally 
high relative farm prices. 

Sweeping changes invalidate comparison 
of 1909-14 with today's conditions. 
Revolutionary technological changes in 
farming are upgrading form productivity. 



Example: Farms in 1910 had 24,200,000 
horses and mules, 1,000 tractors. 

Today's farms have about 4,551,000 
horses and mules, 4,900,000 tractors. 

►HERE'S LATE, exclusive word on what 
rarmers are doing with their money. 

Oheck by American Collectors Associ- 
ation, Inc., shows: 

Farmers are cutting back installment 
purchases, shopping for used, instead 
or new, machinery, taking other steps 
to live within their means. 

►ELECTRONIC BRAINS will permit big 
savings in I960 census, make results 
available faster for use by business. 

Census Bureau officials, already 
Planning for 1960, contemplate purchases 
of large quantities of electronic data- 
processing machines to speed, simplify 
their Job. 

Bureau now has two UNIVACs—rents 
time on another— says their use enabled 
workers to complete first phase of cur- 
rent Census of Business five months 
ahead of schedule. 

1950 census cost U.S. 8100.000,000, 
showed population of 150,697,361. Cost 
of 1960 census hasn't yet been esti- 
mated, but use of electronic machines is 
expected to reduce sharply expense of 
tabulating results submitted by census 
takers. 

Bureau says it will need more census 
takers, however, because there will be 
more people to count (expected number: 
177.000.000} . 

Note: U.S. population at present is 
about 167,000,000. 

►WORKERS WHO STRIKE are losing less 
time from job than before. 

Except for four wartime years, last 
year's average of 10.2 days' work lost 
by each striker was lowest on BLS records 
dating back to 1927. (Strikers that year 
were out average of 79.5 days each.) 

Other low averages were 10.3 days in 
'51; 11 in '45; 11.8 in '53. Worst 
postwar year: 1946, with 25.2-day 
average. 

►MANAGEMENT RIGHTS in employer-employe 
relations are being tested in Supreme 
Court. Three issues involve: 

Whether you must bargain with union 
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WANT TO SEND MANY PEOPLE SAME INFORMATION AT 
SAME TIME? TO ANNOUNCE ANYTHING FROM PRICE 
CHANGES TO NEW MODELS, GIVE US 1 COPY OF MESSAGE 
AND NAME -ADDRESS LIST. WE TAKE IT FROM THERE 
. . .BY TELEGRAM. IT'S FAST, EFFICIENT, FORCEFUL 
AND ECONOMICAL. 

IN SALES ALONE THERE ARE 49 WAYS TELEGRAMS 
CAN HELP YOU. LET ONE OF OUR COMMUNICATIONS 
EXPERTS EXPLAIN THE BEST USE OF TELEGRAMS FOR 
YOUR PARTICULAR BUSINESS. 

WESTERN UNION= 



WHEN IT MEANS DL'MNfcSS . . - IT'S WISE TO W1B1 



OFFSET 

DUPLICATING 
GETS THE 



GREEN LIGHT 



O 
O 
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and makes good a promise 



When the principles of lithography were 
first adapted to offset duplicating, there 
came the promise that half-tone illustra- 
tions, ruled forms, typewritten bulletins, 
systems paperwork, letterheads and other 
material could nil be produced in the 
office with appreciable savings in time 
and money. 

The A. B. Dick offset duplicator. Model 
350, fulfills that promise and gives offset 
duplicating the green light. Here is a pre- 
cision machine made to specification* and 
held to tolerances never before achieved 
in an offset duplicator. 

Now, good copies in black or color can 
be produced immediately without time- 
consuming delays. 

Now, you can maintain fine copy qual- 
ity automatically with exclusive AQUA- 
MATIC control 

Now. you can switch from the lightest 
paper master to a metal plate and from 
12-pound paper to Bristol stock without 
changing cylinder or roller pressures. 

Now, there is a feed table that is adjust- 
able for different sizes of paper and card 
stock in seconds. Duplicating speed is 
faster than ever before— up to 9000 top 
quality copies per hour. 

You can see this new offset duplicator 
in operation at your A. B. Dick Company 
distributor's showroom. You will find his 
name listed under Duplicating Machines 
in the classified section of your phone 
book. Or write A. B. Dick Company, 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31. Illinois. 



A B- DICK 

THE '1*11 NAM! Id OUPMCtTIPiG 





DO 




J. B. Rustic, General Superintendent, Operating Department. American District Telegraph Company, tell* ho* 



"We stopped 2,000 burglars last year!" 



"Stone Wall*, iron bars, squads of guards — nothing protects 
money and property tike our burglar alarm service — in co- 
operation with the police, of course. 

"Every year, ADT Protection Service saves subscribers 
hundreds of thousands of dollars by automatically detecting 
burglaries, fires, and oilier dangerous conditions. 

"Our systems have to work — all the tune. And they do, 



thanks to constant supervision, proper maintenance — and to 
Air Express! 

"For if new pans are needed. Air Express delivers for us 
anywhere in the country in a matter of hours! 

"Yet, we actually save money with Air Express. A typical 
20-pound shipment goes from New York to St. Louis for 
$7.48. That's $3.17 less than any other complete air service!" 



Air Express 



GKTS TM K f* K F~ I ft &T~ vie LIS. Scheduled Airline* 



CALL. 



FREE BOOKLET 

gives you the key to 
better employee relations 
through insurance! 




Fact-filled pages explain 
how both you and your 
employees can benefit from 

NEW YORK LIFE'S 

EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 

-*t Life Insurance! 

* Weekly Disability Income! 

■ir Medical Care Benefits! 

Send coupon now for your booklet 
which describes how firms with 10 or 
more employee* am install this low 
cost, triple- benefit plan. You'll read 
how employer and employee alike are 
protected — and how your firm can be- 1 
come belter known as "a £Ood place 
lo work." 



NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY -— f- 

milu 



Dept. Nft-10, SI Modiion A... 
Now York 10, N. Y. 



\'/"" 



PUoia tend mt — at no obliga'itw - a WEE 
copy of your bookUr. "K»y lo Good Em- 



Nam* 



Arfdr.ii. 



C.l,_ 



Businessmen 
say t t ▼ t t 



Why youth earns more 

I disagree with a statement in the 
Washington Letter in your Febru- 
ary issue. The answer to the ques- 
tion why younger men earn more 
than older men is at most only true 
in small part. 

There are two major reasons for 
this situation. One is the shortage 
of help so that the employer has to 
bid more to get people. The second 
is that the employer does not pro- 
portionately increase the pay of the 
older employes. In fact, that also is 
somewhat influenced by the fantasy 
that men over 10 are on the way to 
the cemetery". 

Management makes use of experi- 
ence and maturity of judgment but 
too widely fails tn recognize those 
important qualities. 

Everett R. Smith, 

Director of Research, 

MacFadden Publications, Inc., 

Nno York, .v.y. 

Shortage dors spark high bidding, but 
tlnre jj ■ positive relationship bt- 
tu-ren education and income. Analyze 
AflWiOn men an a whole and you /run* 
lining men out~eaming older men. 
Business is bidding high for education. 

New approach 

In the January 1!>56 issue of 

Nation's Business, page 93, you 
carried a short article about the 
"simplified letter." This new ap- 
proach to handling business letters 
apparently has a good deal of merit. 
For this reason we would appreciate 
your forwarding a copy of the sam- 
ple letter you mentioned. 

W. A. Crutchkk 

The Carter Oil Company 

Denver, Colorado 

4JJ requests for the simplified teller 
have been /filed. Fur a sample, write 
Nation's Business, ibis II Street N. 
W„ Washington fl. D.C. 

Very impressive . . . 

Please send me five copies of re- 
print of "Election Year Report." as 
published in the January issue of 
Nation's Business. I consider this 
a very impressive presentation. 
David F. Cocks 
Standard Oil Company 
Louisville, Ky. 

. . . very poor taste . . . 

1 think the caricatures of the 



President and his Cabinet are in 
very poor taste. If Americans have 
no respect for their principal offi- 
cers, it is small wonder that other 
nutions have less. 

E. W. K 1 1 i . i. 

Chairman of the Board 

Part Huron Sulphite & 
Paper Co. 

Port Huron, Mich. 

. . - may we reprint . . . 

May we have permission to re- 
print in our employe magazine the 
Douglas McKay article "Govern- 
ment a Partner. Not a Competitor." 
Which appeared on page 3G of your 
January issue'.' 

M. B. McDonald 

Vice President 

Florida Power ,fc Light Co. 

Miami, Fla, 

. . . and may we? 

Request iwrmission to reprint 
Charles A. Wilson story in January 
issue. 

John W. Fitzgerald 
Pontine Press 
Pnntiac, Mich. 
Pl'Wfrltoll granted. 

Not tax free 

Your article concerning the ex- 
cise tax outlook in the January* issue 
was terrific. The details you men- 
tion must have required long study 
and investigation and we hope it 
will be read by all congressmen. The 
only question we have about your 
article is the listing of inexpensive 
fur coats as lax free. No doubt this 
was set up in the wrong column. 

m ARTHUR J. DlTTMAN. JR. 

Furriers, Inc. 

Chicago, III. 
It was. Inexpensive /ur coats arc 
tased; cr/tensive clnlh coats ore not. 

Vanishing copy 

Your August issue contained an 
article on the vital need for sales 
personnel in all business. I passed 
on my copy, and. just when I need 
it, it can't be found. 1 need another 
for information and reference. 

Arcadius Stewart 

Ace Offset Printing Co., Inc. 

Los Angeles, Cat. 
"America Needs a Million Salesmen" 
canned a rash of borrowing. Reprints 
are available through the Business 
Manager, Nation's Business. 
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the candy company washed tbe pen- 
nies before putting them into the 
candy I and I wish a penny meant as 
much to me today as a penny did 
then. I was shocked not long ago 
when I dropped one at a street news- 
paper stand and didn't bolfasr to 
pick it up. I have half a mind to go 
hack right now and look for it 

We AtMnwA hoofed 

This is an age in which it is easier 
and easier to absorb information and 
entertainment without reading: We 
listen and we look at pictures on a 
screen, and that does it. Yet I note 
that more than 9,000 new books- 
books never published before — were 
offered in this country in the calen- 
dar year 1955. I wouldn't be sur- 
prised if the average American (if 
(here is one ) read more books during 
1955 than his father or grandfather 




did in 1905. let alone 1855. The 
moral of this is that inventions — mo- 
tion pictures, radio, television, the 
automobile, the airplane— don't nec- 
essarily displace something else. 
Sometimes they just add something 
and make life that much richer. I 
can and do read a lot of books, old 
and new, without feeling that I am 
disloyal to the TV industry. 

TfU*) wont tt&Q ^tnt*£_ 

The lancet, a British medical 
magazine, remarks that the young 
in Western Europe and America are 
reaching maturity at an earlier age. 
Or. as the Lancet puts it. "Children, 
it seems, are getting older every 
year." I had noticed this in the case 
of our own two little girls, who grew 
up. left home and now have children 
of their own. I am glad to have scien- 
tific confirmation. 

CoAria/i, uriXLa>A*>uib 

Waiters in Moscow • Russia > res- 
taurants were ordered to smile, be- 
ginning at midnight. New Year's 
Eve. 1 have heard no reports of the 
results, but this seems to me a dan- 
gerous experiment for the Soviet 
government. 

Some day a waiter will not only 
smile but laugh, and if anybody in 
Russia ever gets into the habit of 
laughing at what is laughable the 
revolution is doomed. 



CLIP THIS... to keep 

your trademark right 

in your customer's hand ! 



ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. N-223, Bradford, Pa. 



Pleow give me full Informotlon about bwlniM gift Zippai— pricet in large or 
small quaniiliii, rime of delivery, opportunity to use color, and the help your 
devign department will give ui in making a beautiful and distinctive gift. 




Noifn. 



Addrtu 



Thousands of trademarks jostle one another for attention in today's 
market place. Make sure that yours is often seen! Have it engraved 
In rich, authentic colors on the satiny surface of a Zippo— as a business 
gift, or special award within your firm. 

Then your message will flash into view 20 ... 40 ... 60 times a 
day, just as surely as each Zippo flashes into flame. Your trademark 
becomes o valuable selling tool, giving long, long mileage at very 
modest investment. 

Whether your business is old 
or new, its special quality will be 
faithfully reflected by the special 
quality of Zippo. Superbly made 
to work easily and perfectly 
under any conditions, Zippos be- 
come cherished lifelong compan- 
ions — used proudly at businoss 
meetings ... on social occasions 
and outings. And your trademark 
travels with them, always! Send 
the coupon now I 




pP 0 * 



Lights easily ... any where ... always 

0m*M Zippo Fluid and flint, mot* oil lightm -or* btlfr. 

ZIPPO MAN UfAC TUBING COMPANY. BSADNMD. PA. 

in i- i . ■«-trf«ki"«« Co CnHi 1 W . HuaitJ )« Out 
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BY IVIY WAY 




SflHEHflRAMDS 



M fetor... ; 
you nQQd a ; 

Smith-Corona! 



< 




tho lowost priced \ 

full-featured adding j 

machine in America • 

for as little as S94. 50 * j 

No other adding machine gives you : 

so much for so little: low cost; easy, • 

speedy operation; sturdy, trouble- ■ 

free use. Insure accurate records, : 

profitable operation. See and try it ; 

Siit),'- i »0 EtCiia I > ' Htm. • 

SMITH -COS CIA INC ST" AC USE I H Y ; 
■*••••■■••*■••***••>■•■■ 





Sa^LbJA 1002 wf*^ 

I haven't been in Baghdad but I 
have been reading a copy of the Iraq 
Times that somebody left where I 
could get at it. Baghdad today has a 
Scheherazade Cinema, where talcs 
perhaps stranger than those of the 
"Thousand and One Nights" arc un- 
rolled. It can see, on the screen, Gina 
Lnllobrigida and Errol Flynn, Rob- 
ert Mitchum and Marilyn Monroe. 
I do not know whether or not it has 
genii produced out of bottles (I 
imagine the western residents have 
such) but on Raschid Street you 
can find a man who does "large-scale 
earth moving." A merchant named 
Fadhil Kadhem Al Safirir sells "wa- 
ter tanks in all sizes" and. so far as 
I know, does not consider himself or 
his name any more romantic than 
the Smiths and Browns familiar to 
our own communities. The Baghdad 
Chamber of Commerce is on Mus- 
tansir street. It is new. I believe, 
since Aladdin's time. 

MeoAouj^ -hLcujU 

Pretty women who wear glasses 
often take them off. especially when 
in the presence of persons of about 
their own age and of the opposite 




sex. Perhaps, under the circumstanc- 
es, they don't want to see too well. 
They may even lie in love— and isn't 
love blind? 



Love Ccnu^utAo 



A motion picture theater that I 
attended recently asked me to sign 
a contract not to tell how the feature 
film ended. I refused, paid my fare 
and walked right in when the usher 
wasn't looking. I am not going to be 




intimidated. I Ix-lieve in, and will 
exercise on every possible occasion, 
the right of free speech. 1 will say — 
and do say— that the film ended as 
most films do: The hero may not 
have deserved the girl but he got her. 

8. F/uuJ&*va£ age 250 

Benjamin Franklin, that first true 
American— and perhaps the first 
American businessman in the mod- 
ern sense — was so interested in the 
future that he wished, he said, he 
might be bottled up for a century 
and then come back into the world 
of men. This would have landed him 
in the America of 1890 at the latest. 
He would have missed tho automo- 
bile, the airplane, the radio and tele- 
vision as essential parts of life. He 
would have had to do without the 
atom bomb and atomic power. If he 
had known all this I imagine he 
would have made the figure 160 
years or maybe 200. 

~T£iA£o afiitnujd a. 

In this presidential year I have 
read many discussions of what a 
hard job the President's is. And I 
can almost imagine some future 
American mother telling her little 
boy that if he studies hard and keeps 
the wood-box filled and doesn't stay 
out too late at night mayl>e he won't 
have to be President. 

Reports that pennies are so scarce 
that bankers call vainly for them 
and the mint is working overtime to 
produce them take my mind back to 
my childhood. In Vermont we used 
to get the big Canadian cents, and 
it took only one or two of these to 
make a small boy feel rich. There 
was a species of chocolate candy that 
sometimes— about one time in 500. 
I imagine — had a penny inside. If 
you didn't accidentally swallow the 
penny you could, of course, buy an- 
other piece of candy with it. You 
could break a tooth, too. But this 
was good, clean fun (assuming thai 
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To the 
business executive 
who wants 

THE SOUNDEST INVESTMENT 

for his office 




IBM 



or ixi waaio 



Dear Sin 



Every day. more and more perceptive executives are 
finding that the IBM "Executive" Electric Typewriter 
is a sound business investment. 

The most dramatic reason is evident as you read this 
letter: IBM"Executlve"-typed letters are the most eye- 
catching in the world. That's because the exclusive 
IBM "Executive" Electric Is the only typewriter that 
makes typing look like the printing in a fine book . 

Notice how each letter takes Its own natural amount of 
space — wider lor an "m" or a "w, " for instance, than 
for a slender "i." No other typewriter — manual or 
electric — gives you this "proportional spacing." All 
other typewriters treat all letters as if they were of 
equal width. 



That's why the easy-to-read letters typed on the IBM 
"Executive" make striking first impressions, build 
personal and company prestige. And you'll find the 
IBM "Executive" will pay for Itself fast, because it 
will help turn out more work in less time with less 
effort. 



I! you agree that distinctive, good-looking letters are 
a sound business investment, coll your IBM repre- 
sentative today. He'll be glad to have samples of 
"Executive" typing done on your own letterhead. 



Yours truly. 




EEI 



ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 



...OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED' 



the 3 major 
NERVE CENTERS 



...gives its pianos 
continuous positional "fix 





ich 



of the Mighty FORRESTAL 



The U.S.S. FoRRESTAI. . . . 60.fH>0-ton 
lei giant . . . the MM powerful carrier 
afloat . . . n«p« murh of its fighting efli- 
cieney lo its modern HBMr) »y>t«m — 
including tU advanccd-dr-ign commu- 
nication .in. I air navigation 'nerve ren- 
Ier«~ developed by Federal Telecom- 
munication 1-aborutories, a division of 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation. 

To guide it* plane* safely home 
through mirktlMli fog. and stormy 
weather, the FOHItESTAl. utilize* Tacun 
. . . revolutionary nr» -> ■ >ti m that con- 
tinually indicates position of moving 
■hip to iu fast-flying planes. 



To keep in constant two-way voice 
contact with Us pilot* in the air, the 
FonnESTAL u»e» u new ultra high 
frequency radio system , . . wilh an effec- 
tive range over one-and-one-half times 
greater than many prevfou* ty*fatt»... 
heaming it- power through new>lype 
antenna? in new location* Itelow the 
level of the flight deck. 

For lUp-to-lMp and ship-lo-shore 
communication the For R KSTAL's 
mediuiu-and-high frequency radio sys- 
lem provide- clear and dependable 
rfUMlftritfH for voice, teleprinter, high- 
*peed code and facsimile. 

The i>anie electronic "nerve centers" 



will Ite installed on the new super car- 
rier U.S.S. Saratoga and other great 
aircraft carrier.- to come. 

The^e vital development* . . .Tacun. 
UHF and MHF rudio , . . are outstand- 
ing examples of ITaT's continuing con- 
tribntloni to electronic 
progress . . . to the grow- 
ing might of America's 
defensive forces. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION. 67 Brood Street. New York 4, N.Y. 



GO FRIGIDAIRE 




Your Frigidaire Dealer is in business 
to help YOU make a profit. Let him 
show you how one or more of the 
Frigidaire products shown on these 
pages can pay for itself quickly and 
show an excellent return on your in- 
vestment—in terms of increased sales, 
increased profits, improved customer 
and employee relations and lower 
business costs. 




Save Time and Money 

. . . with dependable Frigidaire Reach-In Re- 
frigerators that put more refrigerated space 
at your finger tips. Your Frigidaire Dealer 
has many "flowing cold" models to protect 
food freshness, speed preparation and service. 





Cash In On Extra Profits 

. . . with Frigidaire Frozen Food Merchandis- 
ers. Open Glass-Front and Glass-Top models 
invite self-service, promote impulse buying. 



V A L U E S 



Make Customers 
and Employees Sigh "Ah"! 

... in the hot days ahead with Frigidaire Low- 
Cost "Custom Cooling." So many models, and so 
adaptable that your Frigidaire Dealer can meet 
your needs exactly at a very attractive price. 
Enjoy the better working conditions— and better 
selling conditions that move in with air condi- 
tioning by Frigidaire. 

Want Proof of Profit? 

Your Frigidaire Commercial Dealer has figures 
that will interest you on each of these Frigidaire 
Business Boosters. The time you give him may 
prove to be very profitably spent. For more in- 
formation on any Frigidaire product, call your 
Frigidaire Dealer, listed in the Yellow Pages — 
or write FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, General 
Motors Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. 




FOR A NEW 



TO HU3 "'' — ^ 

# 






Please Customers, Employees 

... by providing a convenient Frigidoire 
Water Cooler— always ready with the finest, 
most refreshing drink ever enjoyed. See your 
Frigidaire Dealer for a complete selection of 
% pressure and bottle type models. 



Make Food and Drinks 
More Appetizing 

. . . with sparkling, clear Frigidaire ice cubes or 
cubelets. Customers appreciate the solid, long 
lasting ice. And you'll like the economy and 
dependability that only a Frigidaire Automatic 
Ice Cube Maker can offer. Your Frigidaire Dealer 
has two compact models, making up to 200 and 
450 lbs. of ice per day. 





Dependable 
Cold-Making Power 

... is supplied at lowest cost with Frigidaire 
compressors. Your Frigidaire Dealer has a 
complete line and can recommend the model 
exactly suited to your present or new refrig- 
eration equipment. 





THE STATE OF THE NATION 



BY FELIX MORLEY 



Rule by decree becomes an issue 
again in states' rights dispute 

In protest against a ruling of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, several of the original 13 
states are now acting by legal and time-tested pro- 
cedure to hloek its application. 

It would be a grave mistake to regard this deter- 
mined move, which emanates from Virginia, as be- 
ing primarily a matter of racial prejudice. Indeed, 
the Attorney General of Texas suggests that "in- 
terposition" might be used to prevent federal regu- 
lation of gas and oil production. And (he roots of 
the protest trace directly to action taken by the 
English Parliament in 1641. abolishing the Court 
of Star Chamber because its judges "have under- 
taken to punish where no law doth warrant, to 
make decrees for things having no such authority," 
to quote the words then used. 

There was no racial problem in England, three 
centuries ago. But Englishman of that day thought 
it intolerable for England's highest court to rule 
without the sanction of legislation, as Star Cham- 
ber did. Seventeenth Century Englishmen carried 
that same dislike of judicial dictation to America. 
It was a Virginian named Thomas Jefferson who 
justified the Declaration of Independence by the 
refusal of the royal judges in this country to con- 
form to American law. So there is much history 
behind Virginia's belief that the Supreme Court 
decision of May 17, 1954, was an improper asser- 
tion of authority, which it is a duty to frustrate. 

A Virginia public school provided one of the 



cases from which the present. Supreme Court de- 
creed that segregation is unconstitutional. There- 
fore Gov. Thomas B. Stanley appointed a com- 
mission to recommend the course that Virginia 
should follow. This Gray Commission, named after 
State Sen. Garland Gray who served throughout 
as its chairman, took much testimony, held many 
meetings and made its final report on Nov. 11, 1955. 

This Supreme Court decision, says the Gray 
Report, "transcends the matter of segregation in 
education." It is defined as an attempt to amend 
the Constitution without due process of law. Rais- 
ing the same objections that the English Parlia- 
ment brought against Star Chamber 314 years 
earlier, the report asserts the decision means: 
". . . that the most fundamental of the rights of the 
states and of their citizens exist by the Court's 
sufferance and that the law of the land is whatever 
the Court may determine it to be by the process 
of judicial legislation." 

The Gray Report further points out that several 
previous decisions of the Supreme Court rendered 
since the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment 
upheld the constitutionality of the "separate but 
equal" policy. Virginia has given so much consid- 
eration to its Negro schools "that now in many of 
our counties and cities they are superior to the 
white schools." The argument is that segregation 
is not only constitutional but also, for Virginia, 
sociologically desirable. For these reasons "compul- 
sory integration should be resisted by all proper 
means in our power." Interposition has now been 
chosen as a "proper means." The Gray Report con- 
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"Who wants breakfast 

when the house burns down ?" 



ASKS MR. LEONARD D. SMITH 




"You can be sure I didn't think of hrcakfast fur either 
my family or myself after watching flames destroy our 
home. 

"But the first thought of my Hardware Mutuals rep- 
resentative was our personal welfare. 

"He arrived at 9:0(1 A.M., three hours after 1 reported 
the fire to him . . . driving through a storm all the way 
from Oklahoma Ciry, to lend a helping hand. First 
thing he did was take us all to a nearby restaurant for 
breakfast and checked on our immediate needs. 

"After we were calmed down, our friend from Hard- 
ware Mutuals efficiently and speedily handled details 
necessary to a satisfactory settlement of our loss." 




CLAIM PAID 
TO MR. LEONARD D. SMITH. 
SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 
March 26. 195S 
Hardware Mutual* file 
No. 12-BW9215 



Hardware Mutuals have been built on a philosophy 
that makes the policyholders' interests a matter of first 
consideration. This example is typical of their wish to 
pay attention to the little things that contribute to 
personal well being. 

Needless to say, our Oklahoma policyholder received 
prompt, Courteous settlement on his fire loss— fur his 
household goods and the automobile destroyed in the 
attached garage. 

The Policy Hack of the Policy" 

It lakes the people aj Hardware Mutuals to demonstrate 
the personal service and extra benefits oj our nationally 
known policy back of the policy*. 



Hardware Mutuals, 

Stevens Point. Wisconsin Offices Const to Const 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL EIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 



"MUST" READING! 




Discover a new idea in Employee-Benefit planning 
through this free MONY MODULE booklet 



If you've been looking fur a low-ci»*i em- 
ployee-benefit plan, MONY'* new book- 
let belongs on your desk ! Even if your 
linn has as few as 10 employees, il will 
show you how you can i«ei the tailor- 
made program you want — a plan thai 
can meet the varied needs of your em- 
ployees in a way that brums you a max- 
imum return in employee good will. 

You don't have io be an "expert" to 
understand it 1 Just one reading and you'll 
sec how flexible MONY Module is. You 
can literally "build your own" multiple 



protection prt»gram -unit by unit — using 
combinations and amounts of the follow- 
ing benefits for your employees: 
1. Rriirement. 
a. Lite insurance. 

3. Widow's pension — a life insurance 
benefit payable as monthly income. 

4. Payments io help replace income lust 
due to otf-thc-job accidents or sick- 
ness. 

5. Hospital, surgical, and medical bene- 
fits for both employees and certain 



members of their families. 

6. Payments toward major medical ex- 
penses (available only fur groups of 
25 or more employees). 

These benefits are, of course, subject to 
group-type provisions regarding future 
premium rates and the insurer's right to 
terminate coverages 4, 5 and 6. 

Find out more about MONY's Module 
Mulliproicction today* MONY offices are 
located throughout die United Stairs and 
in Canada. 
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State of the nation 



ceded that in some parts of Virginia integration 
might work successfully. But in others "it is be- 
lieved that the people will abandon public schools 
rather than accept any integration." Consequently, 
local option was recommended. Any school district 
that so desires may adopt integration. But any par- 
ent or guardian who objects may send his child or 
children to an accredited private school, under a 
tuition grant up to the per capita cost of public 
schooling in the locality making such grant. The 
formula upholds the traditional American belief, il- 
lustrated by every Parent -Teacher Association, 
that the conduct of education should be a Daren In I 
responsibility. 

Section 141 of the Virginia Constitution, how- 
ever, has been held by the state courts to prohibit 
the use of public funds to pay tuition fees at private 
schools. Because the state has been making such 
grants, including professional scholarships to quali- 
fied Negro college graduates, there was already a 
movement to amend Section 1-11. Throwing its 
weight behind this movement, the Gray Commis- 
sion recommended the summoning of a special con- 
vention to revise this one section of the Virginia 
Constitution, so as to prevent compulsory integra- 
tion in any school district of the Old Dominion. 
All the necessary steps leading to this amendment 
have now been taken. 



First, the General Assembly, as the Virginia 
legislature is called, had to pass an act calling for a 
state-wide referendum to determine whether a con- 
stitut ional convention should or should not be held. 

By a ratio of five to four the Tenth Virginia 
Congressional District, across the Potomac from 
Washington, did vote to nullify the Gray Report. 
But every other district in the state was for it. 
giving an over-all favorable majority of 304.15-1 
votes for the convention and only 146,164 against. 
With this st rong tide of public opinion behind them 
both houses of the Virginia Assembly, in regular 
session and without a dissenting vote, approved 
March 5 as the date for the convent ion. What it all 
means is that Virginia, under the federal Constitu- 
tion, intends to manage its domestic affairs in its 
own way. 

But all of Virginia's leaders, from Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd down, are deeply anxious to make clear to the 
nation the full reason for the course that has been 
chosen. While integration has forced the issue, it 
is not, they claim, in itself the issue. Their case- 
rests firmly on the Constitution of the United 
States, by which Virginia and the other original 
states formed the Union. That Constitution is a 
permanently binding contract, under which the 
states delegate certain specified powers — such as 



national defense — to the federal Government, but 
reserve all undelegated powers, among them control 
of education, from federal encroachment. 

The Supremo Court decision demanding compul- 
sory integration is defined throughout the South as 
an unconstitutional encroachment on state's rights. 
And the General Assembly at Richmond has taken 
leadership for the South by adopting its already 
historic resolution "interposing the sovereignty of 
Virginia against encroachment upon the reserved 
powers of this state, and appealing to sister states 
to resolve a question on contested power." Several 
of those sister states are now actively enrolled in 
the interposition movement. 

• • • 

To many Americans the word interposition, as 
a iwlitical term, is unfamiliar. What it means in 
formal action by a state government to block the 
operation in that state of a federal policy, deemed 
unconstitutional, until the issue of constitutionality 
can be resolved. That is the purpose of the current 
Virginia resolution, springing from and linked with 
the Gray Report. 

While interposition as a political term may 
Been novel, the doctrine itself is almost as old as tin- 
Republic. It was first practiced in the famous 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions of 1798-99. 
drafted respectively by Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison. These were interposed against the 
Alien and Sedition Acts of the Fifth Congress, one 
of which certainly violated the constitutional guar 
ontcc of free speech. 

Since those early days interposition has several 
times been exercised, hy northern as well as south- 
ern states, against questionable opinions of the 
Supreme Court as well as against questional 
acts of Congress. Because it has not been at- 
tempted in recent years is certainly no reason why 
its efficacy should not be tested again. On the con- 
trary: "We hove remained too long silent." says the 
resolution recently framed at Richmond, "against 
interpretations and constructions placed upon the 
Constitution which seemed to many citizens of 
Virginia palpable encroachments upon the reserved 
[Hiwers of the states." 

This Virginia resolution is not an act of nullifi- 
cation, such as that defiantly applied by South 
Carolina in 1832 against the then existing tari(T 
law. Virginia and other southern states merely osk 
that the Constitution be openly amended, to say 
clearly what the Supreme Court, in contradiction 
of earlier judgments, now says it says. But of course- 
it is realized that such amendment would probably 
be defeated by southern opposition. Therefore, the 
protest against government by court decree is as 
sharply pointed as was that of the English Parlia- 
ment of 1641 against the Court of Star Chamber 
— a court whose tyrannical practice under Kinn 
Charles I gave the phrase "star-chamber methods" 
to our language. 
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BY EDWARD T. FOLD A R D 



Congressmen observe truce in law- 
making in spite of campaign oratory 

IT HAS TAKEN a long time, but the Republican 
Party has at last recaptured its claim to being the 
party best able to keep America prosperous. 

The Republicans have been assuming that this 
was the case for a year or so. Now, however, they 
have the satisfaction of knowing that there has 
been a swing of the political pendulum and that 
most Americans seem to associate prosperity with 
the Grand Old Party. 

Dr. George Gallup recently put the following 
question to a cross section of voters: 

"Looking ahead for the next few years, which 
political party — the Republican or the Democratic 
- — do you think will do the best job of keeping 
America prosperous?" 

The vote: 

Republican ... .38 per cent 
Democratic ... .34 
No difference . . 10 
No opinion .... 18 

Dr. Gallup underscored what he said was an 
"important political fact" in his survey. This was 
that more independents — the switch voters who 
usually decide elections — believed that the Repub- 
lican Party was able to maintain prosperity than 
l>elieved the Democratic Party was able to do it. 

The record shows, of course, that the United 
States has had good times — and also bad times— 
under both of the big political parties. For a long 
period in our history, however, the Republicans 
thought that they had nailed down the claim that 
theirs was the party of abundance. This was espe- 
cially true from the McKinley Administration to 
the outset of the Hoover Administration. 

In 1896, when the Republicans were promising 
to lift the country out of the depression of the 



Cleveland Administration, Candidate McKinley 
was hailed as the "advance agent, of prosperity," 
and the G. O. P. slogan was a "full dinner pail" for 
every American worker. 

These were modest claims compared to those of 
1928, when Herbert Hoover was the Republican 
nominee. Not only was there going to be "a 
chicken in every pot" there were going to be "two 
cars in every garage." 

• • • 

These promises hecame a mockery after the de- 
pression hit in the Hoover Administration. 

For 20 years — 1932 to 1952 — the Democrats 
used that depression to flay the Republicans. They 
sometimes called it the "Hoover panic." Over and 
over again they hammered away at the conse- 
quences — millions of unemployed, bread lines, 
darkened factories and foreclosed farms. Later on. 
the Democratic orators would tell how Franklin D. 
Roosevelt came along to rescue the country. 

Some political analysts used to argue during the 
]930's and 1940's that it was impossible to throw 
out the Democrats so long as the country was en- 
joying good times. They put it this way: "Prosper- 
ity absorbs all criticism." To prove their point, 
they recalled how the Republicans stayed in power 
in the middle 1920s despite evidences of wrong- 
doing in the Harding Administration. 

At any rate, the Democrats hoped in 1952 that 
the prosperity issue would be good for another vic- 
tory. They had a campaign song. "Don't Let Them 
Take It Away," one verse of which went like this: 

The wnrkfr'n working every rfa// 
Driving to work in a new coupe 
Don't let them take it aim//. 

Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic nominee in '52, 
didn't hit the "Hoover panic" as hard as Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Truman had before him, but 
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What is your (first) requirement in 

plant site? 





SKILLED LABOR? 

From Griffith. Indiana, hundreds 
of industrial workers commute 
to Gary. Whiting. East Chicago 
and Hammond. They would be 
glad to work nearer home. Five 
railroads offer unusual 
transportation advantages. 
Chesapeake and Ohio has several 
large sites available, together 
with a water conditioning plant. 




COLUMBUS 



DISTRIBUTION? 

Strategically located to serve 
the rich Midwest, this 21-acre 
site is only a few minutes by 
express highway from the center 
of Columbus, Ohio. All utibties 
and municipal services. C & O 
spur. Several large manufacturers 
have chosen this same 
development for their regional 
distribution warehouses. 




RAW MATERIALS? 

Abundant supplies of coal, 
natural gas. sand, pulp wood 
and many other natural 
resources are among the 
reasons for West Virginia's 
rapid industrial growth. This 
32-acre site in the thriving, 
pleasant city of Huntington 
would exactly meet the needs 
of many industries. 



NEWPORT NEWS 



EXPORT? 

Adjacent to the Port of Newport 
News with frequent sailings to 
all parts of the world, (his site 
would be ideal for a plant which 
either shipped its product 
abroad or imported its raw 
materials. 200 level acres with 
all utilities in. a stable labor 
supply, and a spur to the 
C&O main line. 



TELL US WHAT YOU WANT. Tell us your acreage, labor, water, fuel, raw material require- 
ments. A staff of experts will give you a detailed analysis of several suitable sites in relation 
to your own specific needs. Your inquiry will be handled in complete confidence. Address: 




Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 

SEBVING I VIRGINIA • WEST VIRGINIA • KENTUCKY • OHIO • INDIANA • MICHIGAN • SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
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j Improved Employee Relations for You 
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Employee Security Service now also provides accident and 
health insurance through the salary allotment method 



Many leading business firms -both large and small -are 
already building employee security and morale through 
the life insurance salary allotment plan originated more 
than 30 years ago by The Travelers. 

And now -with the addition of accident and sickness in- 
surance to further safeguard earning power— The Travelers 
Employee Security Service contributes even more to em- 
ployee peace of mind and job contentment 

Mere, specifically, is what The Travelers Employee Se- 
curity Service offers to you and your employees: 
I. Individual Counseling. An experienced underwriter— se- 
lected and trained by The Travelers— is assigned to your 
company. He invites employees to meet with him individ- 
ually to discuss their insurance and other welfare benefits. 



*OV Will Bt WELL SERVED 6V 

THE TRAVELERS 



HARTFORD IS. COKHECIICUT 



I 



All form* of paMOMOf and buaincxs insurance 
including ■ Life • Accident • Grvup • Fire 
Automobile ■ Casualty • Bond* 



2. Kx plana! inn or Fringe Benefits. The Travelers counselor 
makes certain that the employees he interviews under- 
stand and appreciate all the welfare benefits iwovided by 
the employer. He helps the employee develop his own in- 
dividual security plan by integrating these benefits with 
his personal insurance. 

,'l. Low Cost. The nominal accounting expense of payroll 
deductions is the only cost to your company for this in- 
valuable human relations sen-ice. And the premiums are 
kept attractively low because of the economies of mass 
marketing procedures. 



If your company doe. not already provide Employee 
Security Service, you certainly owe yourself a long and 
careful look at the benefit* il makes powible. Why not 
fill i Kit the coupon below -attach il to yrnir letterhead 
—ami rcI tt in the mail today? 



The Traveler*. Hartford 15. Connecticut 

Please send me further mfoonationcoiKerning Employee 
Security Service- 
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Washington mood 



neither did he ignore it. In a speech in Houston. 
Tex., for example, he recalled those "terrible days." 
and told of widespread hunger among Texans. 

"They went out on the plains," Adlai said, 
amidst laughter, "and caught armadillos and ate 
them under the name of 'Hoover hogs.* n 

Candidate Stevenson got laughs, hut he didn't 
get the votes. Texas went for Gen. Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower, along with most of the other states. 

• • • 

The failure of the prosperity issue in 1952 was a 
shock to the Democrats, and a lesson for those who 
had insisted that prosperity absorbed all criticism. 
We know now that whatever value it had as an is- 
sue was offset by General Eisenhower's popularity, 
by the war in Korea, the Reds-in -government issue 
and others. Moreover, there were millions of voters 
who couldn't remember the depression; and other 
millions, no doubt, who had come to take pros- 
perity for granted. 

How does one political party answer a rival party 
that is taking credit for prosperity? 

Be assured that there always is an answer. In the 
campaign four years ago, for example, General Ei- 
senhower insisted that the Democrats deserved no 
credit for good times. He said the prosperity of 
which they were boasting was due, not to Demo- 
cratic ingenuity, but "to war or the threat of war." 

And how in this campaign do the Democrats 
propose to answer the Republican claim? 

They propose to do it by asking. "Prosperity for 
whom?" Already the Democratic National Com- 
mittee is supplying its orators and precinct work- 
ers with a "fact sheet" designed to show that it is 
the Big Fellow who has been grabbing off the main 
share of Eisenhower prosperity. 

The fact sheet argues that the income of corpora- 
tions is up 26 per cent, whereas the income of the 
average worker is up only seven pet cent; that 
stockholders' income is up ten per cent while the 
farmers' income is down 1 1 per cent, and so on. 

This, of course, ties in with the Democratic com- 
plaint that under the Republicans the government 
has been dominated by the managerial class, or. as 
Mr. Truman would say, the "special interests." 

The Republicans appear to be not at all dis- 
turbed by this argument. Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey, the least politically minded 
of Administration leaders, recently aimed this shaft 
at the opposition: 

"You all remember their slogans in the last cam- 
paign — 'You never had it so good' and 'Don't let 
them take it away.' You can ask them now: "Who 
wants to go back?' " 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon has been di- 
recting much of his oratory straight at the Ameri- 
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can workingmon. "What does the wage earner 
want?" the Vice President asks, and answers: 
"He wants a job. He wants high wages. He wants 
purchasing power. He wants a sound security 
program for the future. 

"Today. America's wage earners have more jobs 
at higher wages, with greater purchasing power, 
sounder security and fewer strikes than at any time 
in history, and they have peace to boot." 

Vice President Nixon bos taken on another 
chore, and that is to try and pacify those conserva- 
tive Republicans who don't like the way the Eisen- 
hower Administration has been embracing— and 
sometimes expanding— the social reforms of the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal. He tells them: 

"We hear people from time to time say. 'The 

Eisenhower Administration is too liberal, too New 

Dealish. What we thought we were voting for and 

working for was a real conservative Administra- 
tion.' 

"May I at this point," Mr. Nixon continues, 
"talk to you very frankly about the Republican 
Party and what I believe it stands for. 

"First, to be practical, we must consider the al- 
ternative. The choice is not between the Eisen- 
hower program and something more conservative 
but between the Eisenhower program and some- 
thing far more radical. 

"The American people are not going to stand 
still. They want progress. And they want an Ad- 
ministration which does not look to the past or is 
satisfied with the present, but one which offers new 
and greater hope for the future 

"As Republicans, let us do a little soul-searching. 
We have to recognize that at times in the post we 
have allowed the advocates of hig government to 
steal the ball from us on the issue of progress and 
nin away with it We opposed the means without 
offering an adequate alternative. The people, there- 
fore, assumed that we opposed the end as well " 



Politically speaking, the situation here in Wash- 
ington has been relatively calm for an election 
year. Leaders of both parties in Congress seem dis- 
posed to get legislation moving, and argue later 
about who ought to have the credit. 

The Republican -Democratic understanding on 
the highway bill is a notable example of this spirit. 

About a month ago, Speaker Sam Rayburn 
talked to Joe Martin, Republican leader of the 
House. He said that there was one way to get ac- 
tion on the highway bill if the Administration real- 
ly wanted action. He said that, if President Eisen- 
hower would agree to Democratic pay-as-you-go 
taxes for highway construction in lieu of long-term 
Republican loans, then the Democrats would get 
the bill started through Congress. 

Mr. Martin saw the President, got an agreement 
from him, and now the highway bill, once believed 
dead, appears to have a good chance of passage. 
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Politicians 
jeopardize 

^ SOCIAL SECURITY 

for votes 



Senate is considering House- 
passed revisions which would 
cost $2,000,000,000 more per 
year, boost tax by 25 per cent 

TWO OLD enemies, politics and prudence, are 
fighting a new and hitter battle as the 1956 elec- 
tion approach. The battlefield is Congress and the 
issue is a big — some say dangerous — expansion of 
social security benefits. 

If politics wins — and the present election-year 
atmosphere gives politics the upper hand — -the fed- 
eral social security system will for the first time 
move into the field of general disability insurance. 

Also for the first time, it will lower the long- 
standing retirement age of 65. These benefit ex- 
pansions would be made even though taxes would 
have to he increased to pay for the expansion. 

If prudence wins, the social security system will 
\te kept as it is for a few more years, until the im- 
pact of sweeping changes made late in 1954 can be 
assessed. Or, at the most, the expansion will be a 
modest one geared to what the system can afford 
without another tax boost. 

The proposed liberalization of benefits, ad- 
mittedly chiefly of political origin, has already 
passed the House of Representatives by a smashing 
372 to 31 vote. It is now before the Senate, where 



the Administration and businessmen hope to in- 
spire a more conservative, let's-take-anothcr-look 
approach. But even should the Senate reject or tone 
down the House-approved provisions, a final House- 
Senate conference might go far toward restoring 
them. 

The controversial proposals of the House-passed 
bill would: 

1. Start full social security benefit payments at 
the age of 50 to insured workers who have become 
totally and permanently disabled. 

2. Lower from 65 to 62 the age at which working 
women, wives and widows become eligible for bene- 
fit*. 

There are several other provisions in the House 
bill — continuation of benefits for disabled children 
past the present age limit of 18. and extension of 
social security coverage to lawyers, dentists, op- 
tometrists and certain other groups not already 
covered — but these are relatively noncontroversial 
compared with the two big benefit expansion 
schemes. 

No one can deny the political potency of the 
proposals. What could be more popular than help- 
ing old women and disabled workers? In the first 
year under the proposed plan, an estimated 1,050,- 
000 voters and their families would receive some 
$600,000,000 of extra social security payments. 
Ultimately, some $2,000,000,000 or more a year 
would be paid out as a result of these changes. 
Labor unions, welfare organizations and other 
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BIRDS EYE, which founded und pioneered (he frozen foods 
indiwtry. is still far ud uway the leader in its Held. A* the 
world's largc-u frown food packer, il produces a wide array or 
producls-wme 51 in all-which arc sold ihroughoui ihe United 
Slule-i and in many foreign countries. 
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At the BIRDS EYE DIVISION OF 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 

in Walla Walla. Washington. Texaco Capetla Oil 
(Wtajret) has lubricated all refrigerating compressors 
for years. As for the results, here's what 
C. C. Miller. Refrigeration Engineer says: 
"In a large plant like ours, dependable compressor 
performance is an absolute must. Wc have been 
using Texaco Capelta Oil (Waxj reel for several 
years, and the results have been outstanding, 
both in performance and economy." 



The BIRDS Eye Division of General Foods 
is just one of the many well-known companies 
which have achieved lop results with Texaco. 
There are three good reasons for this wide 
acceptance: field-proven Texaco Lubricants, 
developed with the aid of the linest research 
facilities available . . . field-experienced 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers to advise on 
their.use . . . and fast, efficient service from over 



2.000 Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 
States. This combination can help bring pro- 
duction up . . . and costs down ... in every 
major field of industry and transportation. 

One agreement of sale supplies all your 
plants wherever located. For details, call the 
Texaco Distributing Plant nearest you. or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 



TEXACO 




always come up against (he sup- 
posed political appeal of the House- 
passed bill. Added lo the natural 
election-year attraction of giving 
money to voters, there's a sizable 
element of party rivalry involved. 

Back in 1954, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and the Republican- 
controlled Eighty-third Congress 
teamed up to put through a big ex- 
pansion in social security coverage 
and more liberal benefits. About 10,- 
000.000 more workers were brought 
under the system, payments were in- 
creased, the work test was liberal- 
ized, and various other changes en- 
acted lo help out beneficiaries. 

Democrats were understandably 
chagrined to find the Ci.O.P. mus- 
cling in this way on a program 
launched by the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Administration and long regard- 
ed as a Democratic property. They 
vowed that before the 1956 elections 
rolled around, they, too, would dis- 
tributc some social security largesse. 

The present bill is the result It 
was sponsored by House Ways and 
Means Committee Chairman Jere 
Cooper of Tennessee, and was put 
together by the committee's number 
two Democrat, Rep. Wilbur Mills 
of Arkansas, after close consultation 
with House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
of Texas. 

The Democrats pushed the bill 
through the House in short order. 
Introduced on July II. 1955, it was 
reported without hearings on July 
14, and passed on July 18 after only 
40 minutes of debate. 

Although the proposals originated 
with Democrats, many House Re- 
publicans climbed aboard the band- 



wagon. Most G.O.P. members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
made some telling points against the 
bill in supplemental views filed in 
the committee report on the meas- 
ure, but only three of the ten com- 
mittee Republicans actually voted 
against it When the measure came 
to the House floor for a vote. Repub- 
licans paid little more attention than 
Democrats to an Administration go- 
slow plea. The G.O.P. members 
lined up for the bill 169 to 23. 

In the Senate, Democratic leader 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas has put 
the social security bill high on his 
party's list of must legislation, and 
again many Republicans and usu- 
ally conservative southern Demo- 
crats are lining up with New Dealers 
in favor of the bill. 

Opponents of the measure are pin- 
ning their hopes on Senate Finance 
Committee Chairman Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia. He has held long 
hearings on the House bill, and is 
apparently trying to slow its prog- 
ress, feeling that delay might help 
him tone down the House provi- 
sions. 

Any analysis of the proposed 
changes must start with the conces- 
sion that the beneficiaries include 
many people who genuinely need 
help. The aged widow who has diffi- 
culty finding a job and the man who 
becomes permanently and complete- 
ly disabled are in real distress. But, 
after conceding this, one must ask 
whether they should not be helped 
by other means; whether it is in the 
long-range public interest to make 
these particular changes in the so- 
cial security system at this time. 



Then the issue becomes far more 
complicated than merely a matter 
of trying to help some unfortunate 
people. A more detailed analysis of 
the two controversial changes illus- 
trates this. 

The bill would reduce from 65 to 
62 the age at which women would 
become eligible for benefits. This 
would apply to working women, to 
the wives of retired insured workers, 
and to widows and dependent moth- 
ers of deceased insured workers. 

Robert J. Myers, chief actuary of 
the Social Security Administration, 
estimates that, in the first full year 
the lower age is in effect, some 800.- 
000 additional women would receive 
an extra $400,000,000 of benefit pay- 
ments -about 300.000 retired worn 
en workers, about 200,000 widows 
and mothers, and about 300,000 
wives. He estimates that in 25 years 
the social security system would be 
paying out an extra 51,300.000,000 
a year as a result of the lower bene- 
fit age for women. 

Much of the support for this 
change comes from the fact that it 
includes earlier benefit payments to 
wives of many retired workers. Most 
wives are younger than their hus- 
bands. Under present law, if a man 
retires at 65 and his wife is only 63, 
say, he is not entitled to additional 
payments for his wife for another 
two years— until she reaches 65. The 
argument is that a couple can't be 
expected to live on the same benefits 
as a single man, and so the bill 
would permit this man and others 
like him to get benefits for their 
(Continued on page 103/ 



REDUCING BENEFIT AGE would help widows, <I wives of retired 



workers but would ignore longer-life trend, hamper those who 



want to keep working-, jfb affect private pension plans, make 



jobs much harder to get, and start seesaw age cuts, 65 to 62 for 



then 62 for men , M 60, women, 3 60, men 



j|| 60, men |jj 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 

started as retirement program. Disabled 
worker needs help but benefits would put 
program into disability insurance field, 
undermine rehabilitation, zoom costs, still 
not relieve hardship 



powerful groups have turned on the 
heat in favor of the bill, lawmakers 
report that mail on this single piece 
of legislation is running as heavy as 
the total on dozens of others to- 
gether. 

But behind the political advan- 
tages stand some big question marks. 
Why, for example, when people are 
living longer than ever, when women 
an> I iving longer than men, and when 
old people are being encouraged to 
continue working later into life- 
should the retirement age for women 
be lowered? Why should a disability 
program be set up for workers 50 
and over? Is disability any less of a 
hardship for workers under 50? Will 
the disability program weaken the 
tremendous efforts now being made 
to rehabilitate (he handicapped? 

These questions point n basic ob- 
jection to the changes, one that has 
the government's social security ex- 
perts awake nights. It is this: 

The changes, sweeping and ex- 
pensive in themselves, would be cer- 
tain to lay the groundwork for others 
even more sweeping and costly. Once 
the benefit age for women is cut to 
62. the pressure will mount to cut 
the age for men to 62. then to cut the 
age for women to 60, then to cut the 
age for men to 60. and so on. The 
same applies to the 50 year age limit 
under the disability plan. Labor has 
already announced that the program 
in the House-passed bill would be 
only the first step townrd a universal 



disability program with no age nfr 
striction. 

With all these subsequent expan- 
sioas of benefits social security taxes 
to finance them would have to go 
higher and higher. 

Even the changes now before Con- 
gress would require a substantial tax 
boost. To finance the benefit expan- 
sion it proposes, the House-passed 
bill would immediately boost by 25 
per cent I he social security tax "rate. 
A worker and his employer would, 
under the bill, each pay 2.5 per cent 
— instead of the present two per cent 
-Kin the first $4,200 of the worker's 
annual income. Self-employed peo- 
ple would pay ZV% per cent instead 
of the present three per cent. 

This new increase, together with 
later increases in tax rates already 
provided by law, would gradually 
increase taxes to the point where, in 
1975 and later years, a worker and 
his employer would each be paying 
in taxes 4.5 per cent of the first $4.- 
200 of the worker's annual income. A 
self-employed person would be pay- 
ing G% per cent Since the social 
security tax is levied without respect 
to exemptions and deductions, more 
and more people would be paying 
each year a larger social security 
tax than individual income tax. 

All this brings opponents of the 
bill to anouSer basic argument 
against it. How high, they demand, 
can you boost social security taxes 
before they encounter widespread 



public resistance? Marion B. Fol- 
som. Secretary of the Department of 
Health. Education and Welfare, has 
warned that "we should remember 
there is a limit to the social security 
taxes the people may be willing to 
pay to support the program in all 
the years ahead." 

Naturally, no one knows just 
where the limit might be. But many 
social security experts are by no 
means sure that the present propos- 
als wouldn't break through it. More 
over, they say. if there is still some 
leeway left for an increase in social 
security tax rates, over and above 
those now automatically provided 
by law. why not wait and make sure 
that this increase isn't needed later 
to pay for benefit changes more de- 
sirable than those in the pending 
bill? Lowering the benefit age for 
women and the new disability scheme 
could easily preclude many more 
desirable social security changes 
later, they argue. 

Many other changes have already 
been proposed. Some lawmakers feel 
the present benefit payment sched 
ule is generally too low. Others push 
hard for liberalization of the so- 
called work test, which requires a 
reduction in benefits if a beneficiary 
earns more than SI, 200 in covered 
employment during a year. Still 
others urge payments for medical 
expenses of old folks, payments to 
old people never covered by social 
security, higher payments for per- 
sons who postpone retirement until 
after they're 65. a higher propor- 
tionate benefit for a wife or widow, 
or continued benefits for all depend 
ent children, even after they're 18. 

The social security system, or the 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
system as it is more exactly called, 
is already a large enterprise. Today 
it covers about nine out of every ten 
workers and self-employed people. 
Last year, they and their employers 
paid about $5,700,000,000 into the 
social security trust iund. This year 
they'll pay in close to $6,500,000. 
000. At the end of 1955. the fund to 
taled $21,663,000,000. and was earn 
ing interest nt the rate of $461,000,- 
000 a year. 

About 8.000,000 persons ore now 
drawing benefits from the system. 
Last year, they received just under 
$5,000,000,000. This year they'll 
probably get about S5.700.00O.O0O. 
This money is going to some 5.800.- 
000 retired workers and their de- 
pendents and some 2,200,000 sur- 
vivors of insured workers. The bene- 
fit payment ranges from a S30 a 
month minimum for a single retired 
worker or lone survivor to a maxi- 
mum of $200 for a fair-sized family 

Arguments that Congress should 
now go slow in liberalizing benefits 
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Two other factors help throw the 
comparison off : 

1. The United States is a lot bigger 
than it was in the 1920's, and a big- 
ger country needs to build more. 

2. A bigger proportion of building 
today is by public agencies, which 
are not subject to speculative clan- 
gers of overbuilding. 



► General prosperity means ihe up-grading of family 
incomes and a demand for newer and better housing. 

► The traditional restlessness of the American people 
inspires some 9,(100.000 families to move each year, 
many of them to newly developing ureas. 

► We have large stocks of substandard housing still in 
use which can and should lie junked. 

all this adds up to a minimum need 
for 12.000,000 or 13.000.000 new 
houses in the next ten years, and a 
lot more after that. 



When we take these matters into account we find 
that the actual physical volume of new private con- 
struction, per capita, is running just a little more Hum 
80 per cent of the peak level of 192C- -hardly a cause 
for alarm. 

The • -(instruction industry actually is still trying to 
catch up with huge backlogs which are compounded 
by current demands Those who think we are over- 
building overlook Ihe fact that most types of private 
• tinstruction went through a stretch of lean years from 
1930 all the way through 1945. In the 1930*0 the bot- 
tom dropped out of building. During World War II 
nondefensc ixiastruction remained low. Unlike eat- 
ing, building is postponable under emergency condi- 
tions for long periods. Of course, this underbuilding 
has its price, collectible Inter, und it may Ik? that 
underbuilding is the worst form of borrowing from 
the future. 

Even in housing, a setback in the number of starts 
would not mean overbuilding. Actually a drop of ten 
per cent in nonlarm housing starts isn't as serious as 
it seems. Because houses arc growing larger and more 
expensive, dollar volume of hmnebuilding won't drop 
by anything like* ten per cent. 

Homebuilding is closely tied to the supply of credit, 
and this year's expec ted drop con be attributed largely 
to the competition for funds among all types of busi- 
ness during a period of record-breaking prosperity, 
together with deliberate slow-down actions by federal 
credit and housing agencies. 

There is no cvidenn- that the basic demand for hous- 
ing has weakened. 



FOR. 
RENT 



vacancy rates have stayed 
at rock-bottom levels all 
during; the Homebuilding of 
the year 1955, 



and any signs of overbuilding would quicklv show up 
in the vacancy figures. There is a good ehame Hint 
easier credit conditions will hring about an upturn 
in housing starts later this year. 

The long-term outlook for housing is glowing Right 
now, we arc forming new nonfaint households at the 
rate of 800.000 or so a year. In addition, we are losing 
from 300.000 to 400.000 houses a year from all sorts 
of causes, ranging from fires and floods to hurricanes 
and highway building. Together, these figures mean 
a basic annual need for more than 1.000.000 housing 
units a year. Add to this several other facts: 

> Household formations will rise soon us the bumper 
baby crop of the war and postwar years begin to come 
of marriageable age. 
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Population trends obviously basic in the housing 
market— Hre at work throughout the construction in- 
dustry All building is done to meet the needs of people. 
Sometimes the buildings themselves satisfy the need: 
in other cases such as factories and stores, the build- 
ings help produce and distribute other things that 
people want. In every case, the demand for building 
depends on people and their prosperity. 

The most remarkable population trend today is 
growth We are producing babies at record rates. "and 
increasing the average size of families. At the same 
time we arc adding to life expectancy. 

as a result, every two years our 
population grows by the equivalent 
of metropolitan Chicago, including 
its suburbs. 

During the decade of the 1950s, we will add more 
people than if we annexed all of Canada and all of 
Australia. The size of the new market we are creating, 
not just for building but for everything else, is almost 
beyond imagining. 

We haven't quite realized the full importance of 
this growth trend. We have neglected to change our 
thinking sufficiently away from the population-stagna- 
tion theories popular in the 1930\s. As a result our 
in m residential building in particular has failed to keep 
pace with the population growth of the past 15 years. 

there are signs of underbuilding: 
even in industrial construction. 



A little history will illustrate After uhe Korean Wj.r 
factory building tended to decline even though meet 
other construction was headed upward. In the fall of 
1954. the government and private organizations mode 
surveys of business plans for investntent. and Ihe re 
suits were not encouraging. According to the reports 
ol the businessmen themselves. 1955 would see about 
five per cent less factory investment than 1954. 

What happened was amazing. Instead of falling 
oft. industrial construction went up by 17 per cent, 
and contract awards for future factory building 
as reported by K W. Dodge Corporation, rose bv 
41 per cent, indicating (Contirwrd on fxigr &)> 
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600,000,000,000: that's 

construction's ten-year outlook 

Residential building is not the whole construction 
picture. There's evidence of underbuilding elsewhere. 
The analysis here tells you where, and what it means 



IS THE AVERAGE American family of the future 
going to be content to live in a house that's 150 years 
old? 

They may have to be content with just that if we 
dnn't step up our production of new houses far beyond 
present rates. Most of the dm housing built today is 
absorbed by new population growth and the formation 
of new families. What's left over would replace our 
present stock of house* in about a century and a half. 

Many people believe that we have been overbuilding 
in all directions, and that the construction industry is 
literally huilding up to a letdown. 
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actually, today's huge dol- 
lar volume of building ob- 
scures the fact that we have 
been underbuilding in most 
major types of construction 
for many years. 



The fear of overbuilding is pretty much based on the 
enthusiastic manner in which houses have been going 
up all over the landscape, and it's true that under- 
building is not particularly obvious in the residential 
category. It's also true that 1956 won't be as good a 
year for housing as last year, by perhaps ten per cent 
fewer liousing units. 

Some analysts deduce from this trend that the build- 
ing business is going to be a soft spot in the months 
ahead, with perhaps a dampening effect on business 
in general. 

This argument contains enough logic to make it 
worth examination. During the reluctant recession of 
1954, for example, construction prosperity played a 
major part in turning the tide toward recovery. New 
construction is by far the nation's largest fabricating 
industry. It accounts for more than a tenth of our 
total national output, and involves the direct spending 
Of more than .^40.000.000.000 a year. A drop in build- 
ing obviously could have some unfortunate conse- 
quences. 

No such drop is in prospect. 

Home building is only one segment of the huge con- 
struction industry. In a typical year ( not 1955 > . some 



two thirds of the construction spending goes into nun- 
residential projects. 

even if housing activity dips this 
year, there's enough bounce in non- 
residential building to push the in- 
dustry to new record heights. 
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There are few signs of overbuilding in the non- 
residential categories; and although some types of 
housing may be in oversupply in a few areas, there's 
no evidence of any nationwide problem in residential 
budding, either. The truth is that, as a nation, we are 
underbuilt with respect to most types of construction. 

Fear of overbuilding probably stems from the dollar 
figures on constructions, which have been setting new 
high records regularly year after year. On the surface, 
the dollar figures have a frightening aspect, because 
we will spend about three times as much this year as 
we did at the peak of the boom of the 1920's. and we 
all know what happened then. This is only on the 
surface, however, because the dollar is a rubber yard- 
stick, and the construction dollar is more rubbery than 
most. 




a great deal of the apparent in- 
crease since the 1920's has been just 
that-apparent— because of a sharp 
shrinkage in the amount of building 
a dollar will buy. 
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newspapers he is always accessible to reporters. They 
quote him almost daily on tax matters, usually at- 
tributing his statements, al his insistence, to an anony- 
mous informed source on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Newsmen, fellow- lawmakers and congressional stiff 
members agree that several factors have contributed 
to Mr. Mills' rise. The one invariably died first is 
that he is a bona fide expert on the complexities of tax 
law. 

A product of Harvard Law School, he had a firsl- 
eloas legal mind tn begin with, and he has spent the 
past 18 years conscientiously cramming it with every 
scrap of information he could find on the theoretical 
and practical aspects of taxation. The result, in the 
words of one Democratic colleague, is that "Wilbur 
is one of the few members of Congress who doesn't 
have to rely on the advice of staff professionals to 
figttre out how a particular tax proposal would work 
and what effect it would have." 

An expert in lax matters, who has worked closely 
with Mr. Mills for a number of years, had an even 
stronger tribute: 

"He understands tax legislation better than any 
person I know. He reads every bill and report as thor- 
oughly as the staff. He can hold his own in a technical 
discussion with any tax attorney, or with any of the 
Treasury's experts." 

Republicans as well as Democrats respect his men- 
tal equipment. Rep. Noah Mason, an Illinois Re- 
publican member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, often disagrees violently with Mr. Mills on tax 
|»licies, but nevertheless rates him "one of the best- 
posted men on the committee." 

"He has," Mr. Mason adds, "a good grasp of the 
whole tax problem and its effect upon the economy." 

Mr. Mills has taken the trouble to make himself an 
authority on taxation not merely because he finds this 
abstruse subject fascinating, but because he decided 
years ago that the only way to achieve any real in- 
fluence in Congress is to build a reputation for know- 
ing what you're talking about. 

"Members of Congress are fair but stern judges of 
each other," he explained recently. "A conscientious 
congressman knows he can't make an adequate per- 
sonal study of all the complicated bills he's required 
to vote on. So when something comes up that's outside 
his field, he tries to find somebody he can rely upon 
to give him straight facts and intelligent judgments. 
After you've been here for a while, you're tabbed as 
either knowing your subject or not knowing it. I've 
sought to know my subject" 

Mr. Mills' mastery of his subject is enhanced by 
the fact that he is a good speaker and a superb legis- 
lative technician. When the House takes up some bill 
of interest to the Ways and Means Committee, he 
remains on or near the floor from the time the opening 
gavel falls until the chamber adjourns. His speeches, 
particularly those outlining proposed tax measures, 
are always lucid and sometimes eloquent; his answers 
to members' questions are direct and to the point. 

But it is behind the closed doors of a committee 
room that his legislative skill shows best. Compromise 
may be a nasty word in some lexicons, but it is the 
indispensable art in getting bills through Congress. 
Mr. Mills is one of its most accomplished practition- 
ers, both in the Ways and Means Committee and in 
the joint conference committees which are appointed 
to iron out differences between Senate and House 
versions of legislation. 

His technique is to maintain friendly personal re- 



lations with members of both parties, avoid taking 
any extreme positions of his own, listen quietly while 
others tike their stands, and then try to offer a solu- 
tion that will satisfy the majority without driving the 
minority into irreconcilable, bitter-end opposition. 

How well the technique works was demonstrated 
by a joint Senate-House subcommittee which was set 
up last year to study the economic effects of tax polity. 
Mr. Mills was its chairman. Other members were Rep. 
Thomas B. Curtis, a Missouri Republican. Democratic 
Sen. Pnul H. Douglas of Illinois and Republican Sen. 
Barry M. (ioldwater of Arizona. It would be hard to 
find a subject on which Republicans and Democrats 
in general, and Senators Douglas and Goldwaler in 
particular, would be more likely to gel into a political 
dog fight 

It was widely predicted in Washington that the 
hearings would result in sharply partisan Republican 
and Democratic reports designed primarily as elec- 
tion-year campaign ammunition. 



Nothing of the kind happened. The hearings which 
Mr. Mills conducted last December were bo scholarly 
in tone and so completely lacking in partisan strife 
that reporters soon quit covering them. After weighing 
the advice of SI leading economists, university profes- 
sors and lax attorneys, the subcommittee brought forth 
a unanimous, bipartisan report. 

The report was a remarkable document in several 
respects other than its unanimity. Treading boldly 
unto territory that most politicians regard as quick- 
sand, it held that a 1956 tax cut "in the face of a 
booming economy, might well be inflationary." It also 
anticipated President Eisenhower's budget message by 
more than two weeks in forecasting a government sur- 
plus, and in recommending that it be applied toward 
reducing the bank-held federal debt. 

"Only in highly prosperous times such as the present 
are we likely to find it economically possible to reduce 
the level of the federal debt." the subcommittee said. 
"We should reduce the debt during periods of boom 
to offset the deficits resulting during periods of reces- 
sion and depression." 

There is no doubt that Ihese statements accurately 
reflect Mr. Mills* own deeply held convictions aboul 
tax policy. 

He sincerely believes that no over-all reduction in 
lax revenues can be justified under present conditions. 
But il does not necessarily follow that he will fight 
any and all tax cut bills at this session. 

On the contrary, there ore at least three conditions 
under which he might take part in pushing a tax re- 
lief bill through the House. Two possibilities, which 
seem rather remote at present, are suggested by loop- 
hnles which the sul>committec carefully worked into 
its report; the third, and most likely, is suggested bv 
the facts of political life. 

The report says: 

"Of course, it roust be recognized that the economic 
outlook may change rapidly in the coming months. 
It may become apparent that extension of economic 
activity is slowing, and that a higher rate of inc rease 
in total demand is required to make full use of our 
growing productive capacity. ... In this event, we 
would be in a position to reduce taxes. . . ." 

In other words, if business should go inlo an un- 
expected slump, tax cuts would he in order to stimu- 
late purchasing jwwer. 

Another section asserts that "improvements in the 
revenue structure are always timely." This provides 
Mr. Mills with an escape clause if House Democrats 
find | way to grant 'Continued on page 66> 
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THIS MAN 
SHAPES 
YOUR 
TAX BILL 

Arkansas Representative 
Wilbur Mills favors 
debt reduction over tax cuts, 
but three conditions might 
change his mind 



REPRESENTATIVE Wilbur Daigh Mills of Ken- 
sett, Ark., is a man you ought to know, txx-au.se his 
name belongs near the top of any list of Washington 
officials whose actions and attitudes have the greatest 
impact on the nation's business community. 

Mr Mills is one of the lop Democratic tax experts 
in the Hoove of Representatives. 

As a key member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which originates all federal revenue meas- 
ures. Mr. Mills also has a considerable voice in the 
formulation of tariff and social security measures. 
Some of these affect business almost as profoundly as 
general tax policy. 

This studious. 46-year-old lawyer is now serving his 
eighteenth year in the House. Aside from the chair- 
manship of a special Senate-House subcommittee 
which recently conducted a notable study of tax pol- 
icy. Mr. Mills holds no formal title thai gives n clue 
to his real position. In the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, he ranks as the number two Democrat, under 
Chairman Jen? Cooper of Tennessee. Actually, how- 
ever. Mr. Cooper leans toward Ihe role of impartial 
presiding officer, and often remains aloof from partisan 
scrimmages over lax legislation, leaving it to Mr. Mills 
to carry the ball for the Democratic majority. When 
the late Robert Doughton was chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee and Mr. Cooper ranked as 
nurabw two. the present chairman answered the ques- 
tions and carried the ball just as Mr. Mills does today. 

Although you rarely see Mr. Mills' name in the 
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15,000,000 amateurs will 
raise $5,400,000,000 for 
philanthropic causes this 
year. Here are profes- 
sional tips on how to or- 
ganize the campaign, 
what it should cost and 
the effective appeals 



Here is what these workers need 
(o know. The answers are by David 
Church, executive director of the 
American Association of Fund-Rais- 
ing Counsel, Inc. Eighteen profes- 
sional fund-raising firms there are 
about 400 in the country today — 
created (he association 20 years ago. 
Among other duties, it prepared a 
code of ethics under which profes- 
sionals operate today. 

Answering the question. "When 
-should we hire a professional?" Mr. 
Church says: 

"In a local campaign you don't 
need professional direction if you 
have a good volunteer leader. In fact, 
some volunteers have been through 
so many campaigns thai they an? al- 
most as experienced as the profes- 
sionals. But it will have to he some- 
body who can give himself to a 
project almost body and soul. I can 
best tell you how we in the profes- 
sion feel by reading a few sentences 
from one of our leaflets: 

" 'Even dedicated volunteers have 
long ago discovered two facts. 1, The 
burden of administrative detail is 
too great for them to carry in addi- 
tion to actual money-raising efforts; 
and. 2. new fund-raising techniques 
develop so rapidly that those pro- 
fessionals experienced in many cam- 
paigns are able to give volunteer 
workers invaluable guidance which 
they can find nowhere else. In short, 
as the number of campaigns multiply 



in a community and the competition 
for the philanthropic dollar becomes 
keener, the fund-raising profession 
fulfills the twin needs for adminis- 
trative help and technical advice.' " 
As for the professionals fee: 
"When a professional is retained." 
Mr. Church says, "it should be on 
the basis of a flat fee known to every- 
body in advance, and not on a basis 
of a pen-entage of the money to be 
raised. The fee is determined largely 
by the time that will be required of 
the fund-raiser. In the smaller drives 
—soy from $50,000 to $150,000 
these fees may range from $2,500 to 
$4,500. 

"Nor do we approve of an open, 
unstipulated expense account for the 
professional. We insist that a budget 
bo set for the general costs of the 
campaign — printing, postage, travel, 
rent, telephones, clerical help, meet- 
ings, publicity, and the rest. In a 
fairly modest local campaign say 
for a church or a hospital- the pro- 
fessional's fee plus all general ex- 
penses should run to somewhere 
between five per cent and seven per 
cent of the goal to be reached. 

"A campaign for a college is dif- 
ferent Alumni have to he contacted 
throughout the country. Many re- 
gional headquarters may have to be 
set up. A great deal of trovel may be 
necessary for volunteer speakers. On 
such campaigns the total costs may 
run from 15 per cent to 17 per cent." 

But in no case, he insists should 
tlie professional's fee represent more 
than one third to one half of these 
total costs. 

What service should a professional 
be expected to provide? 

"To begin with." Mr. Church 
says, "we never accept an assignment 
without making a preliminary inves- 
tigation Is this project for which 
the funds will be raised really neces- 
sary? Docs the community itself 
really wont it? Unless a community 
feels convinced of urgency, it won't 
respond readily to an appeal for con- 
tributions. And nobody— certainly 
not a fund-raising firm— wants to be 
associated with a campaign that 
promises to fail." 

Once the need of a prnjec I has 
been definitely established, the in- 
vestigator is on solid ground. He 
launches a scries of interviews, often 
with scores of citizens, to determine: 

1. What is the potential leadership 
of this campaign? Will there be 
enough dedicated and enthusiastic 
volunteers to serve as committee 
chairmen, ready to give their time 
and labor? 

2. Will there be enough volunteer 
workers to carry out the plans of 
these leaders? Even a modest drive 
for church funds may require the 



concerted efforts of several hundred 
workers. 

3. What are the financial prospects? 
Are enough well-to-do people inter- 
ested in this project to suggest a 
healthy response to the Special Gifts 
and Advance (lifts Corn mil tees? 

4. What is the record of other fund 
raising drives sponsored by this par- 
ticular organization? 

5. Will the sponsors provide an ade- 
quate budget so that the campaign 
may be run efficiently? 

The only way to learn these 
things, Mr. Church maintains, is to 
talk to people- hundreds of them if 
necessary. Once the professional 
fund raiser is satisfied on all counts, 
he writes out an analysis of what he 
has learned. He also writes out a 
complete, detailed plan for raising 
the required funds. This includes 
the number and type of committees 
he would recommend, the clerical 
help that will be needed, the printing 
plans, and everything else. It is, in 
short, a solid program. 

"For this." Mr. Church says, "the 
professional fund raiser gets only a 
nominal fee. It may run to only a 
few hundred dollars in the case of a 
small project Naturally, where he 
may be called upon to put in many 
months of study — say for a univer- 
sity's campaign to raise a $15,000.- 
000 endowment- this preliminary 
fee may run to several thousand dol- 
lars." 

But once this preliminary report 
has been made, the community is 
free to undertake its drive without 
further help from the professional. 
He has no contract beyond this 
point. The amateur volunteers can 
follow his blueprint without addi- 
tionol cost 

"On the other hand." Mr. Church 
says, "if the professional's services 
are desired to manage the campaign, 
this is when his fee is agreed on. and 
it always runs for a clearly stipu- 
lated time." 

Every professional works through 
committees. He immediately organ- 
izes certain basic groups of volun- 
teers. Here they are: 

► A sponsoring committee of 100 or 
so d ist in guished citizens whose 
names lend importance to a cause. 
The more civic, social, and religious 
organizations they represent, the 
better. 

► Their names can usually be pro- 
vided by an cxei-ulive committee of 
eight or ten hard-working leaders 
who will he ready to give the project 
most of their evenings. Frequently 
these select from among their own 
number a steering committee of 

(Continued on page 88} 
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Compolgn will falter without 
an active Publicity Committee 



Community Committee makes the 
vital door-to-door fund appeals 



ABOVE: ORGANIZATION PLAN FAVORED 
BY MOST PROFESSIONAL FUND RAISERS 



THESE 
FUND 
RAISING 
TIPS 
PAY OFF 



MORE lhan lS.OOO.OW business- 
men, employes, and professional 
people will raise S5.400.000.000 for 
philanthropic muses this year. 

Every one of them will face the 
questions: 

How do you go about raising $50,- 
1)00 for a community teen-age ren- 
ter pr S200.000 for a new ehurch? 
Are there tested and accepted meth- 
ods? Can we do it alone or do wc 
need to hire a professional fund- 
raising firm? If we hire profession- 
als, what should we pay them? 

Tht-so questions demand sound 
answers because the competition is 
lerrific. 

In addition to national organiza- 
tions such as the Red Cross, the 
Community Chest, the March of 
Dimes and the United Jewish ap- 
peal, more than 325,000 local 
churches and synagogues will de- 
pend on gifts. So will more than 
7.000 hospitals, the privately sup- 
ported colleges, the homes for the 
aged and crippled and hundreds of 
health institutions and foundations. 
New York City residents will be ex- 
posed this year to more than 1,200 
local and 600 national fund-raising 
campaigns— an average of five solici- 
tations :» day. 

These solicitations will be made 
by volunteers because, even when 
professionals run the drives, they de- 
pend on local workers for actual con- 
tacts with the donors. 
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ELECTRICAL 
MAC 

1955 1956 
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The theory is thai buill-in yearly 
increases reflect the trend of in- 
creased productivity and their cost 
will be absorbed through greater 
unit production per man-hour. Pro- 
ductivity of workers increased, on 
the average, between three and 3.6 
per cent a year from 1947 to 1968, 
depending on the method of meas- 
urement, and approximately five per 
cent a year during 195-1 and 1955. 

Yet. the BLS commissioner finds 
it difficult to establish any short- 
range connection between wage rates 
and productivity. 

"One thing we know." he says, 
"productivity achievements differ 
greatly among industries, even 
among business concerns in the same 
industry. 

"So some companies in some in- 
dustries undoubtedly are unable to 
absorb higher wages; in fact, some 
concerns have to go out of business 
because they cannot meet even exist- 
ing wage costs." 

Mr. Clague believes that deferred 
wage increases "probably have some 
effect in stimulating other unions to 
seek increases as soon as their con- 
IracLs are open." 

"However." he says, "the under- 
lying stimulant to wage increases is 
husiness prosperity with high em- 
ployment. 

"During slack times or in indus- 
tries which are experiencing a busi- 
ness downturn it is hard for workers 
to gain wage increases even though 
these are occurring in other indus- 
tries." 

Discussing the factors respoasible 
for the stability of living costs during 



HERE'S HOW MUCH WAGES WILL RISE in 

next few years in three of the growing number of in- 
dustries which have made long-term wage agree- 
ments since 1948. Chart does not reflect the cost-of- 
living adjustments that are also provided 



this period of ruling wages. Mr. 
Clague says: 

"The Consumers Price Index hits 
remained Stable for the past three 
years, iLs extreme range having been 
less than two per cent. On the other 
band, wages — in manufacturing, for 
example have risen more than ten 
per cent during that same period. 
Thus, each rise in money wages has 
meant a net gain in purchasing 
power for the workers. 

"The stability of retail prices dur- 
ing the past three years has l>een 
due in considerable measure to the 
lower prices for foods and other farm 
products. These reached a peak early 
in the Korean war and have been 
coming down since, These declines 
have been enough to offset the rising 
costs of rents and services, which 
are usually slow moving and will 
lake years to catch up with the gen- 
eral level of prices." 

Some economists believe that, 
more fundamentally, the stability 
may be attributed to sound money 
policies of the government 

Dr. Jules Backman, professor of 
economics at New York University 
and an economic consultant to the 
steel industry, believes deferred an- 
nual wage increases point up a con- 
flict between a company's desire for 
labor peace over a long period— at a 
price — and the question whether the 



business can commit itself to a wage 
increase of considerable size for two. 
three or five years in advance. 

"The deferred fixed annual wage 
increase assumes a regular increase 
in productivity which just does not 
take place in our economy." Dr. 
Backman says. "There is a serious 
question of trying to impose uniform 
annual wage increases based on non- 
uniform productivity increases mere 
ly because, over a long period of 
years, they have moved forward in 
the same direction and in the same 
magnitude. However, there has been 
no close relationship in magnitude 
for short periods." 

He points out variations in 
the wage-productivity relationship 
which OCOtir in our free economy. 
In addition he notes that in periods 
of growing unemployment wage in- 
creases are difficult to obtain. An il- 
lustration was the lack of a general 
wage increase in major industries in 
1949. when most unions settled for 
pension plans. At the other extreme, 
we have the negotiated wage in- 
creases last year which in general 
exceeded the; rise in productivity. 

Those who favor long-term wage 
contracts point to the stability they 
offer in the way of continued produc- 
tion and planning. 

Joseph E. Moody, who heads wage 
(Continued on page 106 1 
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BUILT-IN 
WAGE BOOSTS 
POINT TO 
RISING PAY 

How long-term contracts giving 
2,750,000 workers up to ten cents 
higher pay this year may affect 
your industry is explained here 




AMERICA'S wage bill will continue 
to rise thus year as it has every year 
since 1934. 

How much it will rise is already 
known in the increasing number of. 
companies- now employing about 
2.750,000 workers— with union con- 
tracts which include deferred in- 
crease* due this year. Most of these 
com[>anies are in the automobile, 
farm equipment, electrical machin- 
ery, soft-coal mining, trucking, flat 
glass, atomic energy and construc- 
tion industries. 

Except for coal mining, the con- 
tracts run from three to five years, 
with fixed annual increases and, in 
many cases, quarterly cost-of-living 
adjustments. 

These built-in increases for 1956 
will average ten cents an hour in 
soft-coal mining, eight cents in ovcr- 
the-road trucking, seven cents in 
atomic energy, six cents in major 
automobile, farm equipment and 
electrical machinery com|ianies, and 
five cents in flat glass making. 

An increase of 320 per cent over 
a 22-year period has brought the 
average hourly earnings of factory 
workers to a new peak of SI. 85 
(counting higher pay for night work 
but not for overtime hours ) . An end 
to the rising trend is not in sight. 

The growing reliance on long-term 
wage contracts which include a built- 
in type annual WHge increase of a 
fixed, and predetermined, amount 
is a comparatively new development 
in collective bargaining. 

What happens in individual com- 
panies in these and other industries, 
however, will vary according to the 



industry and individual circum- 
stances. As in Uie past, some 
companies will give wage increases 
exceeding the level of the built-in 
variety; some will give less; some 
will give no increase, and wages may 
even be cut in rare situations where 
conditions require them. 

In general, factory wages and the 
major negotiated increases — wheth- 
er of the built-in type or not; whether 
in union plants or not — have risen 
at about the same pace over long 
periods although there have been de- 
viations from one year to another as 
well as deviations between and with- 
in industries over the long period. 

Since 1948. for example, the aver- 
age hourly earnings for employes 
in all manufacturing industries have 
risen 59 cents an hour. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures show. Over 
the same period, the built-in wage 
increases and cost-of-living escalator 
in the autumobile contracts have ac- 
counted for increases totaling 63 
cents; the annually negotiated in- 
creases in basic steel. 60 cents, and 
in electrical equipment, 59',2 cents, 
according to a compilation by the 
Bureau of National Affairs. Inc., a 
technical reporting service. (The 
BNA figures do not take into ac- 
count additional increases given in 
some instances to skilled workers. 
These might raise the total a cent 
or two. ) 

Yet, the average hourly earnings 
have, over the same period, risen 
88*6 cents an hour in steel and al- 
most 73 cents in automobiles — con- 
siderably more than the negotiated 
increases- and about 54'/, cents, or 



less than the negotiated increases, in 
electrical machinery, not counting 
increased fringe benefits. 

The difference bntween the aver- 
age straight-time hourly earnings 
in industries like automobiles and 
steel, and the amount of hourly-rate 
increase called for in the contracts 
results, at least in part, from the 
increasing number of workers in 
higher-skill jobs paying more 
money; the increasing use of night 
shifts and the ruse in extra pay for 
night work; the shift of workers from 
lower-pay to higher-pay plants as 
automobile and other companies ex- 
pand production, and in increased 
incentive earnings, particularly in 
steel milts. 

In industries where wages are ne- 
gotiated annually, increases are 
more likely to reflect fluctuating 
business conditions. In boom years, 
such as 1955. negotialed increases 
may exceed the built-in variety. In 
less prosperous years they may run 
behind. 

Last year, for example, built-in 
wage increases averaged around five 
or six cents an hour, according to 
BLS Commissioner Ewan f'lague, 
while the average increase for all 
hourly earnings in manufacturing 
was about ten cents nn hour. Sup- 
plemental unemployment pay plans 
added another five cents an hour in 
costs for sonte companies. 

"It is apparent." Mr. Clague told 
Nation's Business, "that the actual 
settlements in 1955 ran higher than 
the deferred wage increases, not con- 
sidering the costs of any supple- 
mentary wage practices," 
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meet crisis 



American capital investment 

in British industry is more than 

$1,250,000,000. 

Here's what it means to the British 
and to U. S. businessmen 



LONDON— There's a boom in Britain for many of the 
most famous names in American manufacturing. From 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes to Playtcx girdles, from Max 
Factor to International Harvester, U. S. brand names 
are becoming as well known in Britain as in America. 

More important lo the English, the 400 American 
subsidiaries are helping Britain meet the economic 
crisis brought on by a continuing excess or imports 
over exports. The American firms nre doing more than 
their share to bring in foreign exchange. And they are 
profiting handsomelv from it. 

The British Board of Trade realizes that the coun- 
try can gather life-saving trade lessons from us. Thus 
it encourages certain select American firms to set up 
branches in the United Kingdom. 

So. since 1950, the American <apital involved in 
British industry has increased by 50 per and - nt 
the end of 1955. exceeded SI. 250,000.000. 

This is larger than our investment in any other 
European country, and the third biggest U. S. foreign 
investment in the world. Only Canada, with $6,000,- 
000.0W. and oil-rich Venezuela, with SMOO.OM.OOO in 

U. S. capital, are greater. 

The American firms most helpful to Britain have 
been auto and truck makers, auto parts suppliers, trac- 
tor and farm implement manufacturers, oil and gaso- 
line processors, refrigerators and washing machine, 
fabricators, plastic and drug firms. 

The largest piece of American capital in Britain, as 
in Germany, is in motor manufflcture and related in- 
dustries. Both General Motors and Ford have huge 
plants here, the Ford plant being the biggest auto fac- 
tory in Europe. Together. Ford and Vauxhall (the 
British GM subsidiary > put out about 37 per cent of 
all the cars made in Britain. Both firms send more than 
half of their output into the export market. 

Subsidiaries of American lire manufacturers supply 
more than half of Britain's market, domestic and for- 
eign. Firestone and Goodyear are the biggest. U. S. 
Rubber entered the field last year. 

In oil, Esso has built the largest refinery in all of 
Europe at Fnwley. near Southampton. 

All of these companies are expanding at a spectacu- 
lar—for Britain — rate, and so are related firms that 



^ These familiar names represent some of the 
many firms which make the U.S. Investment tn 
Britain the third largest in any foreign land 
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Hmnry Ford II, shown in Dagenham plant of Ford 
Motor Company Ltd., biggest in Europe, plans 
$200,000,000 expansion to be completed in 1959 




GM President Hurlow Curtice (center) inspected 
subsidiary Vauxhall Motors Ltd., last fall. Vaux- 
hall plans to make $85,000,000 expansion by 1958 



supply them; for instance, Hughes Tool and Chicago 
Bridge. 

Even those Americans firms concerned primarily 
with the British domestic market can and often do 
help indirectly to conserve British gold and foreign 
exchange reserves. By assisting Standard Oil to set up 
the Fawley refinery. British officials estimate they are 
saving England $2,000,000 a week in foreign exchange. 
That's what the British would have to spend to import 
extra finished oil products and gasoline if the refinery 
had not been built. 

Especially this year, after the trade decline of 1955, 
the BrilUh are interested in bringing in American 
firms. However, they have Ix-en careful to pick only the 
companies which can be of maximum utility. Many 
others have been kept whistling in the waiting room for 
months and never given a go-ahead. 

Furthermore, the British officials kept close check 
of profit remittances to the U. S. So most sub- 
sidiaries feel bound to plow ( Continued on page 95 > 
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400 U.S. firms help Britain 
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Should there be 
standby controls? 
If so, in what 
form and who should 
administer them? 



magnitude -shows that in 1939, the 
last norma] prewar year. S6.900.000,- 
000 of iastallment credit was ex- 
tended and the total outstanding was 
S4.5OO.00O.O00. By 1955 the corre- 
sponding figures were S37.200.000,- 
000 and S27.8O0.0O0.0OO. Both of 
these totals grew considerably faster 
fhan disposable personal income in 
current dollars I the consumer in- 
come availahle for spending) which 
rose from $70,000,000,000 in 1939 to 
$269,000,000,000 in 1955. In 1955. 
installment credit granted was 27 
percent larger than the 1954 total, 
while disposable income increased 
six per cent. 

The rapid rise in installment 
credit has been accompanied by a 
progressive easing of terms. Compe- 
tition in the terms of credit has 
developed and intensified as busi- 
nessmen have tried to enlarge or pro- 
tect their markets. Retailers have 
become intTeasingly willing to tailor 
their terms to what the customers 
want to pay each month. This has 
l>een particularly prevalent in the 
automobile market. In the past few 
years department stores and the 
large mail order houses changed 
their method and philosophy of ex- 
tending installment credit. Their in- 
novations have liberalized credit 
greatly and accelerated the trend, 
which reached a peak in 1955. to- 
ward stretched out terms in the mar- 
ket for durable consumer goods — 
furniture, appliances, and TV sets. 

Among these innovations are the 
revolving budget plans and quanti- 
tative installment credit plans. A 
host of catchy labels are attached to 
these plans-^ Permanent Nest Egg. 
Continuous Budget, Budget Power. 
Evcrready credit. Revolving Charge, 
etc. These new plans which stand- 
ardize terms and "pre-authorize" 
credit renewals encourage customers 
to obtain and maintain larger bal- 
ances for longer periods. 

Commercial banks, too, have en- 
tered the field so aggressively Uiat 
on May 12. 1955. President J. Erick- 
son of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston felt it necessary to write to 
all commercial banks in the First 
Federal Reserve District: "It has 
come to our attention that some 
banks in this district, as in other 
parts of the nation, are relaxing 
down payments and extending ma- 
turities on time sales. We believe 
that Uiese developments may work 
against the maintenance of a high 
level of economic stability. We there- 
fore strongly urge tiiose banks which 
have been easing terms to exercise 
greater caution in setting their terms 
on consumer loans." 

The President and his economic 
advisers have made clear their posi- 
tion on the government's power to 



regulate installment credit: "Stand- 
by power would be desirable and 
Congress should study the problem 
of restoring it" 

This poses fine and possibly two 
difficult sets of problems: 

Not only must Congress decide 
whether to grant or deny standby 
controls over installment credit but. 
if the decision is affirmative, it must 
decide who is to ndminister the reg- 
ulation and how it is to be framed. 

Any decision on the regulation of 
installment credit should be based 
upon a careful weighing of the argu- 
ments for and against, evaluation of 
our experience under previous regu- 
lation, and an appraisal of what we 
know and don't know about the eco- 
nomics of consumer credit and its 
effects on the economy. 

The first problem— framing the 
regulation- is probably easier to re- 
solve, because we have the record of 
Regulation W < the previous instru- 
ment of regulation ) to serve as a 
guide. This regulation was enactid 
within the framework of temporary 
emergency wartime powers. "Con- 
trol over Consumer Credit" was first 
imposed in 1941 by an Executive Or- 
der of the President under authority 
of the 19l7Trading with the Enemy 
Act This control, commonly known 
as Regulation W of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
system, regulated the terms of con- 
sumer credit during 1941-47 and 
again in 1948-49. The most recent 
round of this regulation was enacted 
during the Korean emergency from 
1950-52. under the powers of The 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 

The second problem, deciding un- 
der what agency to place the power 
to regulate installment credit and 
who is best qualified to write and 
implement it. is less easy. Inasmuch 
as Uie Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve system adminis- 
tered the previous control there is 
a strong argument for placing it 
under the Board's supervision again. 
It has had tin 1 experience of regu- 
lating consumer credit and. as a mat- 
ter of course, keeps tabs on consumer 
credit as part of its general surveil- 
lance of credit and the money mar- 
ket. The Federal Reserve is the 
country's prime source of consumer 
credit statistics and analysis. 

There may be, however, a convinc- 
ing case for establishing the regula- 
tion of installment credit outside the 
Federal Reserve system— perhaps in 
an independent agency. If consumer 
credit is to be regulated because of 
its influence on the strategic durable 
goods industries, those delegated to 
regulate it may need special knowl- 
edge and insight into the manner in 
which fluctuations in consumer ex- 
penditures affect these industries. 



They will have to assess the impact 
of installment credit on sales, pro- 
duction, inventories, investment, ex- 
pectations, etc. They will need to 
interpret and integrate the Federal 
Reserve statistics; expenditure, in- 
ventory, income, and production 
data from the Deportment of Com- 
merce; price, wage, ami demand data 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
and findings of various nongovern- 
mental research organizations. An 
independent regulatory agency 
might be in a more favorable posi- 
tion to draw on the counsel of all the 
various government agencies watch- 
ing the state of the economy- the 
fiscal and monetary authorities, the 
Labor and Comment' departments, 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
and others. 

Moreover, although Regulation W 
may serve as a model for the pro- 
posed standby regulation, many new 
and broader problems will have to 
be faced. Initially Regulation W cov- 
ered all installment credit, sale and 
loan, extended for a broad list of 
durable and semidurahle consumer 
goods. It then was broadened to in- 
clude all the remaining categories of 
consumer credit except mortgage 
credit, later controlled by Regula- 
tion X. The most recent round of 
Regulation W covered installment 
credit for only a limited list of du- 
rable consumer goods. 

This disparity between extended 
coverage and limited coverage poses 
a first problem— what goods should 
be listed? Will it l>e advisable to in- 
clude all the products of the durable 
consumer goods industries which 
show a "marked tendency to fluctu- 
ate?" Perhaps open book credit for 
these goods should also be regulated 
so as to minimize any evasion. 

Regulation W set minimum down 
(Continued on page 51) 
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SHOULD THE 
GOVERNMENT 

BE YOUR 

CREDIT MANAGER 

The President's emphasis on the desirability 
of control of consumer credit raises a funda- 
mental question. Here is how those for and 
against the proposal would answer it 




In 1939, installment 
credit extended was 
9-9 per cent of 
disposable income 



By 1955, installment 
credit extended had 
risen to 13-8 per cent 
of disposable income 



CONSUMER installment crcdit- 
the money borrowed to buy n large 
share of the nation's output of iiuto- 
mohilcs, major appliances and home 
furnishings — 'is facing control. 

In 1955 it broke all expansion rec- 
ords and terms were the most liberal 
on record. Concerned over this de- 
velopment, the President, En his Eco- 
nomic lleport to Congress, asked for 
standby power to regulate the terms 
of installment credit. This request 
raises a fundamental question: 

Does economic stability require 
the direct regulation of the terms of 
consumer installment credit to sup- 
plement the Federal Reserve's pow- 
erful general controls over credit? 

Such regulation would permit the 
government to influence a large pro- 
portion of retail sales. 

Department stores, for example, 
have shown a steady and substantial 
rise in their installment credit sales. 

A large mail order house and re- 
tailer reports that more than 4(1 per 
cent of its sales are installment sales. 

Latest figures indicate that almost 
60 per cent of all furniture, television 
sets, refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines arc tiought on time- 
Some 72 per cent of new autos 
were sold on credit in the third quar- 
ter of 1955. 

An increasing share of soft goods 
and services are also sold on lime. 

A good share of the S6.000X»n.l>00 
rise in 1955 over 1954 of expendi- 
tures for durable consumer goods 
was probably induced by the avail- 
ability of liberal credit. 

Such controls as the President 
asks have been employed in the past 
principally to combat inflation un- 
der emergency conditions or their 
aftermath rather than to even out 
cyclical swings in the economy. The 
only exception to this, a minor one. 
has been the Federal Reserve's con- 
tinuing regulation of credit used to 
buy securities on margin. 

In his message the President 
singled out what is probably the 
most important reason for concern 
over last year's spurt in installment 
credit — the tendency of installment 
credit to accentuate fluctuations in 
Ihe buying of durable consumer 
I goods. According to the President, 
the industries producing these goods 
are the very ones which show n 
"marked tendency to fluctuate" and 
are increasingly important in our 
economy. Experience has demon- 
strated, he asserts, that the authority 
to set the terms of credit (minimum 
down payments and maximum time 
to pay' would be "a useful adjunct 
to other stabilizing measures." 

Installment credit picture 

A brief look at the statistics of in- 
stallment credit— their growth and 
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spending for defense is creeping 
upward. The budget calls for $35.- 
•J'*U>00.000 for the Department of 
Hefen.se as compared with $34,500.- 
°»w00 in 1956. Principal increases 
are for Air Force procurement and 
military public works 

In support of these increases De- 
fense Department officials point to 
'he need for further 

modernization 
°j the Air Force, more guided mis- 
■He sites, Further coastruction or the 
radar attack warning system. 

Pew can quarrel with the judg- 
nient of the experts in these fields. 
But there is ample room for savings 
elsewhere in defense spending. 

The Hoover Commission proposed 
better procurement methods that 
should save large sums, but the I'en- 
HfOa apparently has been reluctant 
to act. 

Sizable savings also could be 
made if the Defense Department 
were to drop some of its business- 
type activities which compete with 
private enterprise. Here the Depart- 
ment has been willing to act but 
Congress interposed a roadblock lost 
year in Section 638 of the 1956 Ap- 
propriation Act 



LABOR 



The governing hcuird of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization is now 
<"onducting in Geneva discussions 
which may determine the future 
status of the communist employers 
in the ELO. 

It was ILO's unwillingness to take 
steps to eliminate the fiction of com- 
munist employer representation in 
the supposedly tripartite organiza- 
tion which led W. L. McGrath. Cin- 
cinnati businessman who served as 
employer delegate to ILO for 1954 
and 1955. to recommend that U. S. 
employers refrain from further par- 
ticipation. 

His recommendation led the 
Board of Directors of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce to call for 
an immediate and thorough con- 
gressional investigation into ILO ac- 
tivities and structure to determine 
whether the United States should 
remain in or get out of the organiza- 
tion. 

The B<mrd authorized continued 
participation by United States em- 
ployers in 1956 pending the outcome 
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of the congressional investigation 
and determination of the desirabil- 
ity of continued United States par- 
ticipation. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Atomic and jet-age metils like 
zirconium, hafnium, beryllium and 
thorium are passing from limited 
government production into com- 
mercial production by industry. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, 
for example, has a contract with the 
Carborundum Metals Company, 
Inc., Akron. N.Y.. for delivery of 
200.1XX) pounds of zirconium and 
4.000 pounds of hafnium per year, 
and plans to solicit proposals for 
delivery of 2.000.000 pounds of 
zinwnium over a five-year period 
along with as much hafnium as can 
be produced from the zirconium 
ores. Still more will be required for 
privately financed nuclear power 
projects. 

Similarly. AEG is asking private 
industry to submit proposals to sup- 
ply reactor-grade beryllium metal in 
the amount of 100.000 pounds an- 
nually over a five-year period. 



TAXATION 



Once again we have proposals for 
a more progressive corporate income 
tax. Senator Fulbright. and others, 
recently introduced two bills which 
would reverse the corporate normal 
tax (now 30 per cent) and surtax 
< now 22 per cent on income above 
$25,000 >. and add one per cent to 
the resulting surtax to make up for 
revenue lost by the inversion. 

While it is purportedly a pro- 
posal to aid small incorporated busi- 
ness, its opponents already declare 
it would have an entirely unfor- 
tunate effect by invoking a theory 
of penalty taxation based upon abil- 
ity to produce. The proposal also 



would further aggravate the tax 
burden discrimination between in- 
dividual recipients of dividend in- 
come. 

Fortunately, the political situa- 
tion is not likely to encourage adop- 
tion. 

Congress must act on extension of 
tfio Korean increases in the corpo- 
rate income and excise taxes before 
April 1. So radical a departure as is 
proposed would require extended 
hearings and fiery debate which time 
din's not permit. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Although the transportation in- 
dustry is booming, investors will do 
their future buying on the selective 
basis of individual company per- 
formance, not on industry prospects. 
Kinley Isetnan. Merrill Lynch. 
Pierce. Fenner & Beane economist, 
made this prediction at a Chamber 
of Commerce transportation outlook 
conference in Washington. 

He felt selective buying would be 
especially noticed in rails and air- 
lines. Seen as affecting the rails' fu- 
ture are higher wage demands, the 
drain of money-losing passenger 
routes which they nre not being per- 
mitted to discontinue, and the need 
to spend large sums to keep up with 
technological progress. 

Airlines have the brightest future 
of all carriers. Now recognized as a 
sound investment, several lines have 
been able to get long-term loans from 
insurance firms on better terms than 
ever before. 

Increasing cargo business is seen 
as further strengthening airlines. 

Investment opportunities in truck 
lines are few. But high operating 
ratios, the problems of varying 
state taxes, dimension restrictions, 
and competition from unregulated 
trucks cloud (he highway carriers 
future. 
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HOW'S BUSINESS? todays 



An authoritative report 
by the staff of 
The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 



AGRICULTURE 



There is reason to doubt that the 
soil-bank approach will make any 
really basic contribution to the prob- 
lem of adjusting farm supplies and 
output to current demand. Origi- 
nally, (he acreage reserve part of 
the Administration's soil-bank plan 
provided for the sale of the govern- 
ment's surplus stocks of farm com- 
modities as a substitute for produc- 
tion from the retired acres. This sale 
proposal is apparently now dead. 
Senators drafting the legislation 
feared that feeding CCC stocks into 
the market might depress prices, at 
least in the early stages. 

Asa result, the plan's price-lifting 
effects, if any, will depend almost 
entirely on how effectively the soil- 
bank action reduces total output 

There is, moreover, strong and 
persistent pressure in Congress to 
require or force the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to dispose of 
CCC stocks. If this takes the ex- 
treme form currently being pressed, 
it could scarcely avoid pushing 
prices down. 

Furthermore the question of re- 
turning to 90 per cent mandatory 
price supports is just about a toss up. 
If these requirements, ond other 
price-supporting proposals for non- 
basic commodities find their way in- 
to final low. price-depressing effects 
of the surpluses seem certain to make 
liash of anything done to lift farm 
prices. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Congressional activity on a na- 
tional highway program centers in 
the Fallon bill which authorizes 
completion of the interstate highway 
system white continuing, at an ac- 
celerating rote, the regular federal- 
aid program. 

Financing the program is pro- 
vided by a separate bill calling for 



bKMtted highway user taxes. This 
hill is expected to be incorporated 
with the Fallon bill in the course of 
the House debate. 

The pay-as-you-go principle has 
the approval of four out of five of 
the United States Chamber's organ 
i/ation members who declared in a 
referendum that additional federal 
funds needed to finame the inter- 
state system should be obtained to 
the maximum extent feasible from 
current revenues. If these are insuf- 
ficent. additional funds should be 
obtained from one or both of the 
following: reasonable and equitable 
increases in excise and motor fuel 
taxes upon highway users, and bonds 
issued within the statutory federal 
debt limit. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Remember Regulation W? There 
is much talk now of the need for 
more vigorous controls over con- 
sumer credit, at least on a stand-hy 
basis. 

The President lias recommended 
that Congress and the executive 
branch study the problem, although 
he does not feel that present condi- 
tions indicate need to regulate the 
terms of installment credit. 

At the end of December. 1955. 
total consumer credit, aside from 
home mortgages, was $36,225,000,- 
000. Mortgages reached $87,000,- 
000,000. This represents a rapid rise 
during the year; mortgages up more 
than $11. 000,000.000 and other con- 
sumer credit up $6,100,000,000. 

General Federal Reserve controls 
over credit were increased repeat- 
edly last year but appeared to have 
little effect on installment buying. 

Now discussion is progressing to 
credit terms and repayment periods. 

Regulation W, however, is still a 
potent memory and in this election 
year no action is likely unless the 
situation appreciably worsens. 



DISTRIBUTION 



Preliminary data on the 1954 
Census of Business , now being issued 
by the Bureau or the Census, will be 
of particular significance to the dis- 
tribution field because of their many 
applications to problems of market- 
ing, selling and advertising. 

Also, analysis of this data will re- 
veal some of the major changes that 
have been taking place in the distri- 
bution picture since 1948. For ex- 
ample, in many fields and areas, the 
number of retail establishments has 
decreased while total sales have in- 
creased, indicating a definite im- 
provement in efficiency. 

for the first time businessmen 
will be ahle to measure the extent of 
the movement to the suburbs and its 
impact on downtown areas. For 
selected cities reports will include 
information on the central business 
district and the central city as well 
as for the standard metropolitan 
area. 

To illustrate, preliminary figures 
show that in Dallas. Texas, total re- 
tail sales in the central city increased 
49 per it-nt between 1948 and 1954. 
but for the remainder of the metro- 
politan area, sales increased 100 per 
cent. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



The National Foreign Trade 
Council. Inc.. forecasts that, barring 
changes in the world political sit- 
uation, United States' foreign trade 
this year will exceed the record set 
in 1955 by roughly four per cent- 
Some analysts consider the Coun- 
cil's estimate overoptimistic, but 
with the strongest upsurge in trade 
coming in the closing months of 
1955. it appears likely that the high 
volume might well continue into the 
first half of 1956. although a levcl- 
ling-otf trend may then develop. 

By all standards. 1955 was a rec- 
ord year for U. S. foreign trade. On 
the basis of provisional U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce trade data, 
the combined value of our commer- 
cial exports and im|«irts approached 
$26,000,000,000. a gain of roughly 
12 per cent in value over 1954. Basic 
factors in the boom were the un- 
equaled economic activity of this 
country, and the continued rapid 
expansion of production and trade 
overseas. 
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One minute is all it takes 




... to make 5 photo-exnet copies of any record for 2¥n? each. 

Letters, news clippings, pencil or ink records . . . even carbon 
and spirit duplicator copies can be reproduced by anyone in 
your office. No change in your present room lighting I 



... to make a translucent "whitcprint master" for lOtf. No time 
lost, now. when von wish lo produce (juantities Of blueprints or 
whitcprints from opaque or two-sided material. 



. . . to make an offset plate for less 
ihan 20(*. Now vou can "go to 
press" in record time and at a new 
low cost. No time out or shut- 
down when vou shift from docu- 
ment copying to plutcmakiiig, or 
vice versa. 




Now . . . more versatile than ever 

Thanks to Kodak research and devel- 
opment, the Verifax Copier now makes photo- 
exact copies at a new low cost . . . does jobs which 
never before were within the scope of office-copy 
equipment. 

Large office or small, youH find a hundred and 
one uses for this completely different 3-in-l 
copier. Chances arc your savings the very first 
month — on retyping and proofreading 
will exceed its low cost. 



See how tliomands of offices 
arc using Verifax Copiers today 

Valuable tips for lw>ss. secretary 
and office Staff— based on actual 
case histories -are listed in new 
free booklet. For example— 

• How to answer letters without dictation and typing 

• How to eliminate "I quote" memos • How to keep 
hot sales leads from turning cold • 1 low to stop Yi in- 
ning nut of copies • How tn end slow one-copy rout- 
ing • How to conduct better meetings 

MOM QdOtM nn* subject Id change WHhu t mitieo 



MAIL COUPON TODJ 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, BuoIiicm Vhota Mrlhwb Division 
Rochester I. N. V. 

Gentlemen; Plcasi- ornd tnc- u free aipy uf "NYw Time-Saver— 
Ni'w Met f.. r Every Oflke" and names of m-ar-ltv Vcrifa* dealers. 
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FAIR TRADE'S 
FUTURE FACES 
COURT TEST 

The Supreme Court will hear arguments in a few weeks 
on a vital point involving lair trade agreements. How 
it rules could be most important to you. Here's why 



THE FAIR-TRADE laws will face 
their trust critical period this spring. 

The reason is that the can of the 
United Stain as. McKesson & Rob- 
bins. Inc. is slated for argument he- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court in 
April, and a decision is expected 
before the court adjourns. 

If the decision goes against the 
drug company, fair trade may, for 
all practical purposes, he dying. 

What is the McKesson case oil 
about? Insofar as its essence can be 
distilled into a single issue, it is this: 

Does a manufacturer-wholesaler 
who enters into fair-trade agree- 
ments with other independent com- 
peting wholesalers violate the price- 
fixing prohibitions of the antitrust 
laws? Or are such agreements priv- 
ileged under the federal fair-trade 
statutes? 

The U. S. Department of Justice 
says that such agreements ore viola- 
tions iter ise of the antitrust laws and 
are not removed from the realm of 
antitrust by federal fair-trade sanc- 
tion The company claims that its 
agreements with other wholesalers 
are authorized by state fair-trade 
laws as backed up by federal fair- 
trade laws. 

What makes the McKesson & 
Robbins case so important? 

Although the legal issue in the 
case as argued by the government is 



n narrow one. there are at least four 
reasoas why the scheduled case will 
affect nearly all fair-trade businesses 
as well as virtually all consumers. 

1. The McKesson & Robbins case 
comes at Ihe tag-end of a long line 
of setbacks which fair trade has suf- 
fered in the past few years. For ex- 
ample, court decisions in six states 
—Arkansas. Florida, Georgia, Mich- 
igan. Nebraska and Utah— have 
either ended or seriously limited the 
effectiveness of fair trade in those 
areas. Thousands of discount houses 
have sprung up all over the country, 
making fair trade difficult to enforce. 
Some manufacturers, such as Wesl- 
inghouse and the Shaeffer Pen Com- 
pany, have given up on the whole 
idea. Others are following suit. One 
more severe body blow to fair trade, 
such as a Supreme Court holding 
adverse to McKesson & Robbins. 
could be the straw to break the 
camel's back. 

2. The drug industry is and always 
has been one of the major fair-trade 
industries. McKesson & Robbins, 
doing something like $350,000,000 
worth of business a year, represents 
one of the strongest fair-trade bas- 
tions. 

3. The type of fair-trade agree- 
ment which is under fire in the 
McKesson & Robbins case is de- 



pended upon by many other busi- 
nesses which fair-trade their prod- 
ucts. That is, many fair traders ore 
both manufacturers and wholesalers, 
as is McKesson & Robbins. and 
have similar price agreements with 
independent wholesalers. If this kind 
of contract is outlawed, the effect will 
be widespread. 

4. In the main. McKesson & Hob 
bias is basing its legal defense upon 
a broad argument. It claims that its 
wholesale ixmtracts come within the 
legal sanction of the federal fair- 
trade laws. So u decision adverse to 
McKesson & Robbins might easily 
be interpreted as delimiting the 
scope of the federal fair-trade laws 
in such a way as to make them 
obsolete for all practical purposes. 

Let's take a brief look at fair trade. 

Boiled down, fair trade is a system 
under which brand-name producers 
of nationally advertised goods are 
allowed to fix minimum resale prices 
in agreements with wholesalers and 
retailers. The legal sanction for such 
agreements comes inilinlly from the 
the states. California in 188] led ofT 
with the first modern fair-trade law. 
Today all states except Missouri. 
Texas and Vermont, and the District 
of Columbia, have such laws. 

Estimates of the per cent of the 
total national retail business which 
is fair-traded range from S5.000.000.- 
000 to S40.000.000.000 annually, 
with the average guess at around 
S13.000.000.000 or Si 4. 000,000,000. 
which is about eight or nine per cent 
of all U.S..retail sales. 

The state laws, which are general- 
ly uniform, permit what is known as 
vertical price maintenance; that is. 
agreements to maintain minimum 
prices between manufacturer and 
wholesaler, manufacturer and re- 
tailer, or wholesaler and retailer. 
They do not permit price mainte- 
nance between manufacturers, be- 
tween wholesalers, or between retail- 
ers. The loiter sort of agreements is 
considered to be u restraint on com- 
petition and violative of antitrust 
theories. 

When fair-trade agreements Ix'gan 
to cross state lines and legal doubts 
of their validity ensued. Congress in 
1937 passed the Miller-Tydings Act 
which permitted interstate fair-trad- 
ing and specifically exempted fair 
trade (within limits! from antitrust 
laws. 

In 1951, however, the Supreme 
Court, in the "Schwegmann Case," 
prohibited enforcement of the fair- 
trade laws on an interstate basis 
against wholesalers and retailors who 
refused to sign price-maintenance 
agreements. Subsequently in 1952 
Congress amended the Miller-Ty- 
dings Act with Ihe McGuire Act 
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"~~ :, enlarged plant of W -,. Window Unit Company, manufacturer! of R. O. W. Windo* Unitt. Merrill, Wiltaniin. Thli It on* of two plant 
-h»f« |h« roof, fomp | e |»|y p IO fected wilh Tenliole Aluminum Roof Coating tupplred by Americon Atb+tlai Produeti Company. Cleveland 3 Ohio 

Tenkote Aluminum Roof Coating 
gives this roof top protection 

Plant cooler in summer, warmer in winter, reports Wisconsin Window Unit Company 



Aluminum Roof Coaling gives this 
company top protection from two 
standpoints. First, it stops leaks, pro- 
vides added protection against rust 
and corrosion. Second, of four plants 
operated by Wisconsin Window, two 
are coated with aluminum roof coat- 
ing and are noticeably cooler in sum- 
mer, warmer in winter, even in 30 
degree below zero weather. 

That's because aluminum roof 
coatings reflect hot summer sun. keep 
winter heat in. No wonder Wisconsin 
Window Unit Company has used 
aluminum roof coating for six years. 
According to a compan> official, 
Aluminum Tenkote definitely does 
a better job than other materials on 
the market. 



Aluminum roof coatings like this 
contain asbestos fiber in an asphalt 
base, and are pigmented wilh brightly 
polished Alcoa Aluminum Hakes. 
Once applied, the coating remains 
firm on top. but sort and pliable be- 
neath its reflective, protective shield 
of aluminum. This means extra years 
of life and good appearance. 



ALCOA does not make roof coatings, 

but we will gladly refer you to repu- 
table manufacturers 
who do. Write today 
for our FREE booklet. 
Aluminum Asphalt 
RtM>i Coatings Make 
Time Stand Still. Use 
the coupon. 



but we will 




Point Service Bureau 

Aluminum Company of America 

1713-C Alcoa Building, Pitttbu'gh 19. Pa. 

Pleow send me ro uc FREE booklet, Alu- 
minum Aiphalf Roof Coottngi Mote Time 
Stand SHU. 

I om inteieited 
in Prattling 
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FAIR TRADE continued 



which okayed interstate operation 
of fair-trade laws even against non- 
signers. It also authorized the fair- 
trading of retail sates from state to 
state. 

The Supreme Court accepted the 
McKesson & Rohbins cose after 
refusing to hear eight prior fair-trade 

cases. 

Regardless of its decision in this 
case the Court's action will not be an 
enforcement of. or a refusal to en- 
force, a fair-trade agreement. It will 
determine only if the McKesson & 
Robbins fair-trade agreement is of 
the type authorized by federal stat- 
ute. Enforcement under the fair- 
trade laws is up to the manufacturer 
initiating the agreements. 

Nor will the Court's action involve 
a penalty. The government did not 
bring the case under the criminal 
code; it is not alleging willful viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. Its action 
is designed only to test the meaning 
of a particular federal law. the 
McCuire Act The worst that could 
happen directly to McKesson & 
Robbins would be an injunction 
against some of its present whole- 
sale agreements. 

Now for a closer look at the 
McKesson situation. 

McKesson & Robbins conducts 
a nationwide wholesale drug busi- 
ness. It operates 74 wholesale drug 
divisions in 35 states. By far the 
larger part of the merchandise it 
handles is made or provided by other 
concerns. However, McKesson & 
Robbins also manufacturers its own 
brand of merchandise and has a 
plant in Bridgeport, Conn., which 
puts out drugs, pharmaceuticals, 
cosmetics and toilet preparations. 
McKesson & Robbins the manu- 
facturer and McKesson & Robbins 
the wholesaler are one firm, a single 
corporation. 

AH the current legal shouting in- 
volves the products which McKesson 
& Robbins itself produces and fair 
trades. It works this way; 

McKesson & Robbins manufac- 
tured products reach the consumer 
in three different ways: 1, through 
the company's own wholesale divi- 
sion and from there to the retailers; 
2, directly from the manufac turing 
division to the retailers; 3. through 
independent wholesalers and from 
there to the retailers. Products pass- 
ing through all three channels are 
fair-traded, that is. distributed on 
the basis of agreements between all 
wholesalers and retailers to maintain 
minimum prices on McKesson & 
Robbins products. 



The government contends that 
since McKesson & Robbins is a 
wholesaler as well as a manufac- 
turer, it is engaging in illegal hori- 
zontal price-fixing when it fair-trades 
its products through the independent 
wholesalers. 

It bases its contention on a re- 
stricting clause which appears in 
both the MillerTydings and Mc- 
Guire Acts; 

"Nothing ( in this Act i shall make 
lawful contracts or agreements pro- 
viding for the establishment or main- 
tenance of minimum or stipulated 
resale prices on any commodity . . . 
between manufacturers, or between 
producers, or between wholesalers, 
or between brokers, or between fac- 
tors, or between retailers, or between 
persons, firms or corporations in 
eomi»etition with each other." 

McKesson & Robbins' agree- 
ments, says the government, are 
clearly price- maintenance contracts 
"betWWn wholesalers ... or between 
persons, firms or corporations in 
competition with each other." 

McKesson itself charges that Ibis 
is an unduly narrow and technical 
interpretation of the Act and. if fol- 
lowed, it would exclude from the 
law's protection a big part of the in- 
dustry which Congress sought to 
protect by elirmnating price cutting 
on brand products. 

McKesson & Robbins won the 
first round of the argument at the 
district court level. 

The key to the case, so far as the 
district judges were concerned, was 
the fact that the government had 
failed to prove any serious restraint 
on competition by McKesson & Rob- 
bins. Said the court: 

"Since every fair-trade agreement 
made by a producer . . . necessarily 
restrains competition, the true test 
of legality j n the situation of the 
producer- wholesaler of dual capacity 
is whether some additional restraint 
destructive of competition is occa- 
sioned." 

Justice Department lawyers con- 
tend thiil any restraint of this kind 
is illegal unless specifically author- 
ized by the Miller-Tydings or Mc- 
Guire Acts. If not so authorized, they 
argue, then the restraint is illegal. 

All this is highly legalistic, but 
the theory that the degree of com- 
petitive restraint should be the test 
of fair trade validity is bound to lx* 
a crucial part of the argument before 
the Supreme Court. 

What sort of decision might the 
Supreme Court make? And whai 
would be the consequences? 

Here are some possibilities: 

The Court might outlaw any fair- 
trade agreement between wholesalers 
regardless of the nature of the whole- 
saler or the amount of competition 



restrained. This would be the broad- 
est kind of a ban and would seriously 
cripplefairtrade as wehaveknown it 

It could ride along with McKesson 
& Robbins' theory that its kind of 
agreements come within the spirit of 
the McGuire Act. Such a holding, 
if not otherwise qualified, would 
amount to strong judicial sanction 
of fair trade. 

Between these two extremes, any 
number of qualified decisions could 
be made. For example: 

► A formula might be spelled out 
whereby agreements of the McKes- 
son & Robbins type would be illegal 
if the company using Ihem were 
primarily a wholesaler, but legal if 
the company were primarily a man- 
ufacturer. Total effect of this kind of 
decision would be much less than if 
all agreements between wholesalers 
were outlawed. This is because most 
manufacturer- wholesalers are more 
producer than wholesaler. 

► The test for determining whether 
an agreement between wholesalers 
was valid might be defined as a mat 
ter of substantial horizon ta I ity. In 
other words, if the agreement seemed 
to be horizontal to a substantial de- 
gree, it would be illegal; otherwise 
it would be valid. Of course, it would 
then be up to the courts to determine 
in any given case what amounted to 
a substantial degree. 

► The Court might permit agree- 
ments made Ix-tween a manufacturer- 
wholesaler and other wholesalers in 
cases where the former distributed 
only its own products. 

►The McKesson & Bobbins-type 
agreements might be allowed to 
stand unless [hey were entered into 
With concerns of the same dual char- 
acteristics. That is. they might be 
prohibited only if both parties to 
the agreement were manufacturer- 
wholesalers. This would be unlikely 
to have much effect on present fair- 
trade practices. 

► The Court might limit itself to ap- 
proval of the district court's theory 
and bold that MiKesson & Robbins- 
type agreements are illegal only if it 
Can be shown that they result in ex- 
traordinary restraint on competition. 
This is a variation of the "substantial 
degree" theme, and it would seem to 
put the burden on any plaintiff to 
prove that the agreements were ac- 
tually, rather than potentially, de- 
structive of competition. Of course, 
this would be difficult and would 
favor the fair traders. 

► The Court might say that the Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins-type agreements 
are legal in cases where the manu- 
facturing and wholesaling divisions 
of the company are separately incor- 
porated—and otherwise illegal. 

— Pinup Yeackk & John Stark 
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CREDIT 



continued from page 43 



payments and maximum maturities 
for installment credit extended for 
the listed articles. Both seem to have 
been equally restrictive on the use of 
credit What standards of severity 
should govern the setting of terms 
under any proposed regulation? Per- 
haps down payments should be more 
restrictive than maturities, as in 
England where somewhat greater 
emphasis seems to Ik* placed on the 
down payment requirements than on 
maturities. 

To supervise credit extensions, 
Regulation W required every firm 
extending credit to register with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of its district. 
The Regulation required that a 
credit customer be given a written 
contract stating the terms, a descrip- 
tion of the article pur< hased. its 
price, the down payment, the de 
fcrred balance, the cost of insurance, 
or any discounted finance charge, 
and the total balance owed. Some 
similar provision for supervision will 
have to be included in any new regu- 
lation. Enforcement methods of any 
new regulation will depend in part 
Upon the kind of contract provisions 
stipulated, if Htiy. 

One novel method of control 
would require regulation at the 
wholesale level. The regulating 
agency would supervise only institu- 
tions which lend money 'for any 
purpose) to firms extending install- 
ment credit. These lending institu- 
tions would in turn be required to 
withhold funds from any firms vio- 
lating the provisions of installment 
credit regulation. Such a plan might 
be more difficult to administer than 
would appear at first glance, because 
firms extending installment credit 
obtain credit from many sources. 

A wholesale level approach based 
on central hank suasion i» employed 
in Australia where private banks 
have agreed not to grant further 
overdraft facilities to installment 
credit companies and to reduce nut- 
standing overdrafts where they can. 

Although our consumer credit sta- 
tistics are excellent and much has 
been found out about the nature of 
consumer credit, the way it is used, 
and how it is affected by regulation, 
we need to know a great deal more 
about its effects on economic activ- 
ity and its control. 

Research on the experience under 
Regulation W shows that tightening 
or easing terms does influence the 
volume of installment credit and. 
roughly, by how much. 

We don't know, however, the ex- 
tent to which this affects actual 
expenditures on consumer goods. 



durables in particular. We also have 
reason to believe that the impact will 
differ considerably depending upon 
the phase of the business cycle in 
which the terms are varied. These 
are questions for which quantitative 
answers may he a long time in com- 
ing. Perhaps if we knew how the 
growth of consumer credit shapes 
the pattern of consumption expendi- 
tures, we misht expect more ready 
answers lo the problems of regula- 
tion. It is of course possible that the 
mere establishing of stand-by con- 
trols will by itself limit the use and 
availability of installment credit 

We also need answers to some 
vital questions about the cost of 
credit both on the demand and sup- 
ply side. The pivotal problem is, of 
course, to what extent, if at all, can 
a tight money market created by the 
traditional instruments of monetary 
policy curtail the supply and use of 
installment credit 

A related question is. how does the 
direcl cost of credit I the finance 
charge or discount i affect consum- 
ers? It is generally believed that this 
has little or no influence on con- 
sumers' demand for credit. A bit of 
recent evidence indicates, however, 
that users of credit may he becoming 
somewhat more aware of its cost It 
would be extremely difficult to ob- 
tain any figures on the effect of fi- 
nance charges on the demand for in- 
stallment credit We don't even have 
any systematic or reliable periodic 
figures on finance charges. 

Final decision on whether or not 
to institute standby controls over 
installment credit must be made on 
the basis of a careful evaluation of 
the arguments for and against regu- 
lation. 

Arguments for regulation 

One of the strongest arguments 
for installment credit regulation Is 
used by the President in his Eco- 
nomic Report It Is bned upon the 
fact that the demand for consumer 
durables fluctuates widely with 
clianges in the level of consumer in- 
i*ome much more widely than the 
demand for other types of goods and 
services. This measure of the sensi- 
tivity to income changes— called in- 
come elasticity has been studied 
extensively by government statisti- 
cians. 

Installment credit according to 
many experts, accentuates this tend- 
ency to wide swings in the sales of 
consumer durables, swings which are 
quickly reflected throughout the 
economy and affect the level of busi- 
ness activity and long term growth. 
This is behind the thinking of those 
who allege that excessive credit 
causes demand to be borrowed from 
the future — "stealing demand from 
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new freedom 
from distortion... 
looking in, 
looking out, 
looking at 



For a cleat and undistorlcd view inside 
or oiil. you need Pnrallel-O-Plale* Glass. 
This staircase with its railiup sharp and 

unwavering is a pond example. 

To a*.«ure maximum clarity in store- 
front*, display rases, windows, mirror* — 
for looking in. looting out or footing at 
— be sure you pet Parallel-O-Plate. It's 
the only tuin-i-rmiini plate plas- made in 
America, yet costs no more than ordinary 
plate plus* in most localities. 

Read in the column at the right ivhy it 
is Ik-Hit pi ass for you, 



El Coma B«*i, 
San 1 ■■- 
Ar.hilprl: 
Gmil! R. ft hrrlrr. 

Sn Hi'K" 



PARALLEL-O-PLATE GLASS 



Tint/it plath (jtaAd made, Uv CUn&uav... only 61/ L1BBEY- OWENS- FORD 



What's Television got to do 

with national Air Defense? 



TV, as home entertainment, seems far afield from 
the problem of identifying unknown aircraft over 
our country. But some of the electronic technique* 
which make modern television reception so good 
make Air Defense better, too. 

The white-coated engineer in the picture above 
is evaporating aluminum on the screen of a 19-inch 
tube. This will not go into a home receiver. This 
electron optic tube, sold under the trademark 
Cbaraclron®-, is used in "SAGE" ... the Continen- 
tal Defense System for air surveillance and is easily 
adapted for civil air traffic control as well. 

A typical "picture" produced by this system is 
shown at the left of the illustration above. Here is 
shown the air above San Francisco. California, along 
about 3 o'clock in the morning. The groups of 



letters and numbers on the face of the tube are the 
system's "read-out" of information gathered by ra- 
dar. There arc \\ aircraft overhead — 3 unknown, 
but circled as such, and 31 completely identified, in 
code, as to type, identification, direction of flight, 
speed and altitude. 

In one glance, the observer can see and record a 
mass of vital information formerly handled by pass- 
ing on radar readings to a manual plotting system. 
Cbaractnm can display the position of several hun- 
dred planes at once. Its speed is fantastic! 

We build Cbaractron. We also apply similar elec- 
tronic skills to home-front problems of business. 
Any time you've a need in Electronics or Communi- 
cations, probably wc could help. 

There h nothing finer than ./ Strornhcrf;-C*r/son. 



STROM BERG-CARLSON COMPANY S C 

a Division or c e n ( a a l o v n a m t c S corporation - 

..OH..T.i a. N.V. ^ 

Ratio. TV jnd Mi-Fl equipment • Telephone* end Centrel Off** KY* Dill fquipmenl • Sound and PuWic Mdrut Syilemi - Her I rone Frodurlj lw (nx Armed fo/cei 




ESPECIALLY WHEN YOU MOVE LONG-DISTANCE 

Whatever your prized possession* ... a handsome ship model 
like the Mayflower* above, a Dresden vase, or an antique sofa, 
you can trust Mayflower to move it safety. Mayflower Longdistance 
Moving Service has been planned to give the utmost care to every 
one of your possessions regardless of its value. Whether you're 
moving yourself, or others in your firm, Mayflower makes it safe 
and easy- Your nearby Mayflower agent makes all the arrange- 
ments. Then experienced van uperators, trained in Mayflower's own 
school and equipped with the world's finest moving facilities do the 
rest. So next time just relax ... let Mayflower do it for you! 



AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY. INC. 



N DIANAPOLIS 



Mufflnvei iri.xr 11 a.ji'fMr f> .,..>. utkciM raMitiuie »jsnts tnriwftMUil 
tit* UkIM SUtM Mid Can M« Tmi IdmI MivHo««i if*"t <- under Moviitf 
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the future." It follows, then, that thfl 
regulation of installment credit 
should be used to even out the fluc- 
tuations in the consumer durables 
market and thereby minimize the 
hazard of widened fluctuations 
throughout the economy. 

Some recent data of psychologist- 
economist George Katona suggests 
part of the explanation for the high 
income elasticity of durables. He 
found that no other group goes into 
debt M frequently as those who an- 
ticipate income increases. In a pe- 
riod of rising income this group is 
especially large and correspondingly 
active in the market for consumer 
durables. 

Monetary policy is one of the 
government's principal antieyclical 
weapons. It is used to stabilize the 
economy along with fiscal policy and 
an array of countercyclical built-in 
stabilizers. Some argue that it is de- 
sirable to employ iastallment oredit 
regulation in conjunction with mon- 
etary policy. 

Why? Allan Sproul. president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, argues that it is difficult to 
control installment credit by Ihe 
general controls over credit without 
"adversely affecting all of the less 
avid users of credit . . 

This position has on OCGHfon been 
labeled the shot gun versus Ihe rifle 
approach. Direct control of credit 
permits, its supporters say. a pre- 
cision, immediacy, and flexibility 
which often cannot be achieved by 
monetary policy alone. It can be 
aimed at the precise [»inLs where 
too sharp an expansion is occurring. 

Mr. Sprout's position implies lhal 
installment credit lenders are rela- 
tively insensitive to moderate in- 
crease's in interest rates. This is sub- 
stantiated by reports that install- 
ment credit suppliers obtain a con- 
siderable share of Iheir funds outside 
of the banking system where the sen- 
sitivity to interest rate and reserve 
ratio manipulation is relatively low. 
Another factor which tends to weak- 
en Ihe influence of higher money 
costs is that the cost of the funds is 
only a modest share of the total COSb 
of extending iastallment credit. In- 
terviewing, routine processing, col- 
lection, and other business costs ore 
predominant. 

How much the growth of consum- 
er installment credit contributes to 
cyclical instability has been the sub- 
ject of considerable writing and 
some research. The findings are often 
cited to support the argument for 
control. The rates of expansion of 
installment debt and expenditures, 
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The one with the crystal-clear window can mean better business 

The cost is negligible but the extra value of crystal-clear 
acetate windows is worth dollars in goodwill and 
good public relations for your business. On your next 
order of stationery, order Acetate windows. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 
Newark 5, New Jersey. 

•IUo- u S. P«l on. ^^^^ 

ACETATE TRANSPARENT FILMS 






...only Execute 
combines 



BOTH! 



IN THE WORM'S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 



• Fur ihc fir-l time in any iolrtcum *y*- 

un foa can mm call* mm acrota 

■he mom- tttd al tlx Mime time enjoy 
finiliir a—urann- llul tin tine can 
eavesdrop on conversation* in your 
oflicr. K\rrulnnc'* exclusive "cHJME- 
mwic"* signalling announce* rvery 
call willi chime and -ijinal lighl— warn* 
thai your citcuil \* open. 

SAVE TIME— get more work done! 

Thank* to Kxrcutone'- "Remote It cply". 
rmplnycc" can n»w UUWCl call* with- 
MM interrupting l heir work. TOO pel 
instant rr*p«n«e without h*-* of work- 
ing tinn\ Yon eliminate wailing and 
costly "call back*" when plumes arc 



buy. Roving employee* are located 
quicker. You give tart ruction*, get in- 
formation without delay, yet vou have 
"privacy protection" at all lime*. Work 
Bom smoothly. Every hour become* 
MOra productive! Executnne noon pays 
for Ibdl in many ways. Auk (or full 
ill-mil*, no "bligation. 



Fxecufime 




INTERCOM 

SYSTEMS 



EXECUTONE, INC, DepL W*4B Lexioeton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. I ZZ. 



Wilhiiiit obligation, plCBM N-niJ me 
full data on Executone Intercom. 
I am particular!) interested in: 

Q INTER -OFFICE CUMMUMCATIOH 

□ 1NTR4.PHNT CflUUl NICAIION 

□ ssiTcnnoABn nrutr 

□ LOCATDH PERSONNEL 
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firm. 
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it is fell, should bo restrained lo more 
sustainable rales of increase. 

A leading business cycle author- 
ily. the late Joseph A. Schumpeter. 
early in his writings observed that 
consumer credit contributes to the 
swelling of demand for durohle con- 
sumer goods during an upswing, and 
in the downswing exerts deflationary 
pressures due lo an excess of repay- 
ments over credit granted. Pmf. 
Gottfried Hoberler, in a pioneering 
study of installment debt and the 
business cycle, published in 1942. 
found that installment credit tend* 
to accentuate fluctuations in eco- 
nomic activity. He felt that if there 
was concerted action in many fields 
"cyclical control of consumer credit 
should find an imimrtant place." 

Dr. AHx'rt 0. Hart, an authority 
on business fluctuations, finds that 
as far back as the 1920's a high level 
of soles of consumer durables fi- 
nanced in good part by installment 
credit was a significant prop to the 
prosperity of that period. Prof. AI- 
vin H. Hansen writes that the 1935- 
37 cyclical expansion was primarilv 
o result of the demand for durable 
consumer goods financed by an ex- 
pansion of installment credit. 

Many business analysts maintain 
that the postwar and Korean spend- 
ing waves were dependent upon 
sharp increases in installment credit. 
Dr. Jules Bach man thinks that con- 
sumer debt was the "most important 
single factor in the 1955 boom." 

There has also been concern over 
the deterioration of the quality of 
installment credit (a cyclical phe- 
nomenon! as the boom has pro- 
gressed. Thus. Mr. Erickson states. 
"Easier terms on consumer loans 
may lead to overextending the finan- 
cial position of producers, distribu- 
tors and consumers." 

Arguments against 
regulation 

The opponents of installment 
credit regulation challenge the fac- 
tual basis of many of the arguments 
advanced above— the impact of mon- 
etary policy on the supply of install- 
ment credit, in particular. 

An outspoken critic of regulation 
has been Delos C. Johns. President 
of the Federal Reserve Bonk of St. 
Louis. He believes there is more than 
a tenuous relationship between con- 
sumer credit outstanding and the 
supply of credit in general. "Con- 
sumer credit may be more respon- 
sive to the general instruments (of 
monetary policy) than we had 
thought," he asserts. Commenting on 
installment credit and the business 
(Continued on page 58) 
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"i or below n reasonable minimum. 



Ship-. CoM ' °' un ) u%,| y discriminatory. 
^ H*rs and |hc puh]ic wou|J conljnue ' 0 



full 



ih Use y P'. 0, «'«l ihc ICC against all 
r C(u Cs ~ including any possibility of n 
n lD transportation "rate wars." 

'flow l re i"hi would continue 10 

lo, /" the railroads which would 

r^rmiiicd to carry some freight al a 

ran- Wuuld have IO mi,,Se U P " n ° ,hcr 
c - Such a practice would he contrary to 

"»d bT" •"OpOflltai of common sense. 
°' ihc United States government 



There would be the widest opportunity for 
all forms of transportation lo grow and prot- 
per. Fach form of transportation has it* own 
natural market - because each ha* certain 
definite advantages over the oiherv Cabinet 
Committee recommendation* \vould permit 
transportation manafiement (he right to offer 
the mm! efficient service possible — and 
shippers mid the public the right to choose 
the one that fit* their needs. 

Thus, the principal factor in determining the 
"fair share" of traffic for each type of car- 
rier would be competition, not regulation. 



The growing public support for the princi- 
ples embodied in Ihc rcporl of the Cabinet 
Committee results from the recognition that 
they concern not transportation alone, hut 
the vital interests of every one of us. In 
short. Mrs. Kennedy's five pounds of sugar 
arc your five pounds of sugar- and they 
represent everything else you buy as well. 
* * * * 

For additional information on the Cabinet 
Committee report and how it affects the 
American consumer, write for the free book- 
let. "Why Not Let Competition Work','" 



Association of American Railroads, 920 Transportation Building, w^ngion 6, d. c. 



Mrs. Kennedy's 
Five Pounds 
of Sugar 

-and why she can't always have it shipped by 
the most efficient form of transportation 



^^ing-ding-ding! The cub register ai the 
checkout counlcr is busy ringing up Mil. 
Kenned* \ groceries. A wick of flour - (hree 
cam of peaches - five pound* of sugar . . . 

There'* more thnn food included in evcrv 
price ihc cash register rings up. There arc 
distribution costs - including freight OW* 
pontitinn. E very t hint Mrs. Kennedy buys - 
whether it's sugar or a new suite of furni- 
ture - musi he -hipped in her home lown by 
freight. So it\ Mrs. Kennedy who pays the 
freight hill when ihc cash register rings. 

It is 10 keep Mm. Kennedy s freight Hill — 
and your*- as low a.s possible thai n Cabinet 
Committee appointed by the President rec- 
ommended that our national transportation 
policy be revised. If ihc whole business 
seems remote to you. maybe it will become 
more meaningful if we tell you the story of 
Mrs. Kennedy's; live pounds of sugar. 

* » * » 

Let's say that M is. Kennedy lives in St. Louis. 
A good deal of Ihc sugar sold in St. Louis 
comes from New Orleans, where it is refined. 
Between New Orleans and St. Louis, there 
are three ways of shipping that sugar - by 
truck, by barge on Ihc Mississippi River, and 
by railroad. 

Let us assume further lliat the railroads 
between New Oilcans and St. Louis find 
that, due to increased operating efficiencies, 
they can reduce their freight rates on sugar 
and still make a profit Obviously, the 
reduced rale on sugar should benefit every- 
one involved - the sugar producers, I lie 
grocery slorcs. and finally, the hundreds of 
thousands of consumers in the St. Louis 
area like Mrs. Kennedy. 

Rut Ihc proposed rale reduction Is never pul 
through. In this imaginary but representa- 
tive cose, the application for ihe reduced 



nue may be held up for months and then 
finally dented by the Interstate Commerce 
Commlaran. The railroads are forced to 
charge a higher rale than would otherwise 
£ necessary. The reason, taken front many 
, JSS lhc rmOfoid 

a.e would "advcselvatTccf the competing 
forms of transportation. 

regulaHon shields ihe other forms of trans- 
pt-.rtat.on from railroad competition - ut A» 
expense of M, s . Kennedy. 

fc* the heart of ihe Cabinet Committee's 
recommendat.ons f„ r revision of our 
national I ran- port a t ion policy. 

The ( ahincl Committee was appointed by 
•he PresKleni of the Uni.cd States to make 
a comprehensive rcv« w of over-all Federal 
transponation policies.. .and submit recom- 
mendat.ons. The Committee consisted of 
five members of the President Cabinet «j 
two other high governmcm officials-men of 
such oulsianding nalional stalurc lhat ,.nv 
suggestion (hat they would consider only 
one side or a case is absurd. 

The report of the Cabinet Committee 
was unanimously approved bv its members 
after intensive study, during which the views 
of all forms of transportation were given 
full consideration. Among its key findings 
and recommendations are: 

•That government regulation or rates, as 
presently applied, frequently denies the 
public the benefits of the most efficient 
form of transportation - with conse- 
quent financial loss to ihc entire nation. 

•Thai, in the public interest, no freight 
rate should be kept higher than other- 
wise necessary, merely lo shield some 





other form of iransportalion from th* 
effects of fair competition. 

Ihe Cabinet Committee recommendation* 

would apply with equal force lo every for* 
of iransportalion. and would give no prefer I 
entiul trealment eilher lo railroads or Ihdd 
competitors. 

The Cabinet Committee recommendation* 
if enacted, would by m, mean, end rate reW ! 
latum. The Inlersiaic Commerce Commis- 
sion would si.ll have power lo deny proposed 
rates which would be above a reasonable) 



Truck 



ideas like these 




have kept 
INTERNATIONAL 
the multi-stop 
sales leader 



toiler*' favorite "Stop-and-Go" delivery truck*, io> io«Jng time and money. Choice 1 0 (>f fMl'/vkt » # j-, »•#» 

™ >' Metro model,, from 6,400 i n 16.000 lb.. GVW. Ouollty iteel bodi-. (mm 7'9" to 127", f O 91 f Uf Ullf V CUI 5 

Q"d a ,d OI HoMwelu Wide variety of door orron8*m«nli. ond Interior option*, w 





Ml [\ 



time and ipoce-iavlng advantage* of the low-ilep Metro ore now available in thii new 
orword-control "Wolk-ln" tnb, for owner* who require ipecialiied leparoto bodiei. Avollable 
°i SM-160 cKomI,. with 14,000 to 16,000 lb*. GVW, in 4 -heelbaiei. 




'or greatly increated cubic capacity, check the new aluminum-mogneiium Metro-Lite bodie* 
on INTERNATIONAL chaitii. Body weight reduced olmott one-lhird. Net payload weight ca- 
pacity up nearly one-half. Increoied visibility, full 6-looI Handing height throughout body. 



INTERNATIONAL Trucks pioneered 

in building the big-space "stop-and-go" 
truck for retail delivery 18 years ago- 
and has been first in multi-stop truck 
sales ever since. 

Giving retail truck operators just 
what they need to make retail deliveries 
faster, more efficient at lower cost has 
kept them in the top sales spot year 
after year after year. 

And with the introduction of two new 
ideas— the new "Walk-In" cab. and new 
Metro-Lite body— deliveries can be still 
more efficient, hauling costs can be cut 
still further. 

International Trucks have long 
heen a money-saving favorite for an- 
other reason. They're all-truck built to 
save you the BIG money. No compro- 
mise with passenger-car design. No pas- 
senger car engines or components asked 
to do a truck job. The result is fewer 
trips to the shop, less costly repair bills 
—in short, the BIG savings in operating 
and maintenance costs over the years. 

Let your International Dealer or 
Branch show you the truck that's ex- 
actly right to shave your delivery coats 
to the bone. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. • CHICAGO 



INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 




All-Truck Built to 

save you the BIG money ! 

Motor Ttuctj • Crawler Tractor* • Induttrlal Power 
» McCormick* Form Equipment and formoll* Trocton 
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cycle. Mr. Johns feels. "In tin** 
when inflationary pressures an' 
great or when deflation is sharp and 
protracted, ins la II men t credit may 
he just one more force making for 
instability in the economy. But . . • 
instability is a part of the price we 
Pay for the enjoyment of goods 
which yield their services over time." 

Representatives of the installment 
finance companies argue that, as 
long as the quality of credit is good 
< consumers Hre not overextended as 
demonstrated by their ability to 
maintain payments), there is no 
basis for imposing regulation. 

Some experts have taken the posi- 
tion that consumer credit is not a 
strategic factor in economic fluctu- 
ations. In the words or Dr. Clyde VV. 
Phelps, "the influence of installment 
credit in contributing to recessions 
or depressions is small, and this is 
secondary in nature." Dr. Sidney 
Rolf, economist for Commercial In- 
vestment Trust, argues that install- 
ment credit is different from other 
types of credit in its effect on the 
business cycle because funds are 
drawn from real savings rather than 
from the pool of commercial bank 
credit which he feels is die more in- 
flationary type of credit 

Some economists maintain thai 
direct controls over credit are self- 
defeating because any attempt to 
control only one segment of the 
money market, such as installment 
credit, releases funds which in turn 
inflate the markets for the remaining 
categories of credit A leading spokes- 
man for this point of view is Dr. 
Lloyd W. Mints, a long time student 
of monetary economics, who says. 
"Monetary control is in nature a 
general, over all influence. Detailed, 
specific controls are inappropriate." 

Part of the opposition to install- 
ment credit regulation h;is been on 
Ihe grounds that the direct control 
of credit is. as it was put bv Neil 
Carothers. "... an arbitrary and 
possibly dangerous interference with 
private enterprise . . » In line with 
this approach, it is argued that the 
use of installment credit is primarily 
a household budgeting device and 
consumers ought to be allowed to do 
their own budgeting without govern- 
mental interference. 

Finally, it has been maintained in 
some quarters that any control such 
as Regulation W would be extremely 
difficult to enforce over any extended 
period. Therefore, the conclusion is, 
it would be ineffective in other than 
emergency conditions. 

— Harold Wolozin 
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or Burroughs Ten Key 

Now you con try a great new Burroughs adding 
machine in your own office, on your own work, 
at our expense.' All you have to do is make a 
phone call. Our local branch office or dealer is 
listed in the Yellow Pages. Why not phone today? 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 




FREE! 

"How to be sure your 
safe is a safe place 



for your records 
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How to be sure 
.oursafe^^ 
for your records 




NEW 24-PAGE MOSLER 
BOOKLET TELLS YOU . . . 

• what makes some safes dangerous 

• how much protection to expect from 
a fireproof building 

• what records should get priority 
in a small safe 

• what's needed to collect fully on fire insurance 

• what special precautions to take with cash 

• what to look for in buying a new safe 

• what you should know about many other 
vital matters involving your safe 

Get your free copy, right away! It's the most 
complete and authentic booklet of its kind ever 
prepared for businessmen. Based on official 
records and the experience of M osier — world's 
largest builders of safes and bank vaults. In 
just 7Vi minutes, turns you into a real expert on 
a subject of vital importance to your business. 



Tho 



Mosler Safe 



Company 



WoriiTa /■('("•.( Huildrn of Safr* anil Hon* Vault* 



i FREE ! MAIL COUPON, NOW! 



The MoNl«r S»fr Onipany. T>-pt. NfM. 320 Filth Av*-ou«. Now York 1, N. Y. 
Ilrw urtul mm FltKR mpy nf your new Mt-lrr ImiMi-I, "How to Be Sum Your Safe 

uaSofr I'l-i. r-.r Yuur Itr.-onU." 



NAMK. . . 
COMPANY. 

CITY . . , , 
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a low cost 

office typewriter 





Remington 

Here's the perfect, new, low cost typewriter for the modern 
business or professional office ... a beautifully designed ty|>e- 
wriler with every feature needed for general office typing. This 
unique typewriter not only gives you clear, sharp, easy-to-read 
printwork and smooth, responsive typing action, but also provides 
you with the extra advantages of compact size and low price! 
Call your local Office-riter dealer or Remington Rand Branch 
Office for a demonstration today ... you'll 
see how well the Office-riter can meet the 
typing requirements of your office, and save 
you money, too! Convenient terms arranged! 

ft^ntln^fttm. HajtltL OOIUOI OF SMUT UND COUOUTIO* 



CONSTRUCTION 

continued from page 33 

that industrial building will stay 
high for some time to come. 

During the year, several large in- 
dustries found that they had been 
looking at the economy through the 
wrong end of (he telescope. The idea 
of a normal level of consumption to 
which capacity ought to be geared is 
a hazy one. but many companies de- 
cided that what they had considered 
norma! was far too low. One spokes- 
man, announcing the expansion of 
every plant in his large company, 
reasoned that our economy had be- 
gun to operate from a solid base far 
higher than he and his colleagues 
had imagined. What had seemed like 
a peak had turned out to be a pla- 
teau with more distant peaks rising 
above it 

COMMERCIAL BUILDING largest 

of the nonresidential types, 
follows the growth and move- 
ment of population more 
closely than industrial build- 
ing does. 

Stores in particular have to be 
within shopping range of people's 
homes, and as housing has pros- 
pered since the end of World War II. 
commercial building has tended to 
follow it. The high levels or home 
building last year mean that com- 
mercial building still has some 
catching up to do. This and our 
general prosperity indicate that 1956 
will be another record year for this 
type of construction. 

commercial and industrial 
building last year accounted 
for a little less than half of 
all nonresidential building. 
The other half includes what 
might be called community 
buildings-schools, churches, 
institutions, public buildings 
and the like. There is a siz- 
able backlog of need in every 
one of these building types. 

We have been struggling to catch 
up with our school needs, for in- 
stance, for 15 years. Although ex- 
perts disagree on the exact extent of 
the problem, some insist that, in- 
stead of progressing, we are falling 
further behind. 

We are building schools at a rec- 



only 

a week 
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makes photocopy processing automatic! 



now photocopying is EASIER 

BETTER 
FASTER 
LOWER COST 



Auto-Feed is ihe only real advance in photocopying since ihc Peerless 
"Bright- Light" system look the photocopyer out of the closet and put it 
on the office desk. 

With Aulo-Fccd. automatic fingers lake the photocopy papers Irom 
your hands and feed them through the processor al precisely the correct 
speed. You cannot make an error. Positive and negative sheets arc 
mechanically locked together to assure perfect registration. 

Exposure sellings arc much less critical hecause development is guar- 
anteed along the entire length of the sheet. And you get many more copies 
in less time hecause you can expose one set of prints while the Dri-Stat 
is automatically processing another. 

Like all Peerless Dri-Stal machines. Ihe new Auto-Fccd copies 
more things better than any other photocopyer. Letters, charts, drawings, 
clippings, half-tones, colored inks, pencilled notations are reproduced 
with photographic accuracy. 

The new Auto- Feed is available in a combination printer and 
processor, or as a processor alone. Your Peerless distributor will be 
pleased to demonstrate Ihe Auto-Feed or the Standard Dri-Stat right in 
your own office . . . and in your normal office light. 



Ask us to prove ft! 



PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS. INC. 
Shorchitm. Long Island. N. Y. 

I would like to sec the Dn-Sial Auto-Feed operate in my 
own office under my normal office lights. Please have your 
nearest ili>lributor call mc for an appointment. 



Name 



Title _ 

Com pa ny 

Street ■ ■■ 

City 



.Zone. 



..S«atc._ 

KM 



PEERLESS 
DRI- STAT 





as applied to 
your fire insurance costs 

Question-. 

Can you, as a homeowner, huy the 
soundest possible fire insurance on 
your dwelling at a net cost to you 
of only S64 per $I(H) of premium? 

Answer: 

You ran—with a PLM 5-year policy. 

Here's how ii works: PLM will wriie 
you a policy covering your dwelling 
rmninii for 5 years. On an annual 
basis your premium, lei's say. would 
amount lo SIOO yearly, or $500 for 
5 years. Bui on the 5-ycar hasis. you 
eel the same amount of protection for 
20*; less, oi S-I4M) for 5 yeurs -- an 
initial saving or ¥20 on each $100 of 
premium. Then - on top of this, you 
receive at expiration a 20% dividend 
on the $400 premium - or $16 on each 
$100 of premium paid. Thus - $20 plus 
Hti equals $36. or a net cost to you of 
not $100 a year, but just $64 a year. 

Interested. 1 Your local PLM represen- 
tative will gladly «rve you with this 
laving (where State laws permit). 
Why not write us for his name. 



OKOlnillD I DBS 



IVnnsylvania Lumbmnens 
Mutual Insurance Company 

PHILADELPHIA 7. PA. 
Wrtllni nitf in* AlUtD IMU 
"In M krtkptau if km* nun MultiM kiwrmta" 



CONSTRUCTION 

continued 

ord rale, to be sure, but Ihe 18.000.- 
000 children of preschool age in Ihe 
country now ore being joined by 
brothers and sisters at the rate of 
4,000,000 a year. By way of compar- 
ison, there are only 9,000.000 of high 
school age today. What will happen 
in ihe next eight years as today's 
preschool and grade-school children 
begin U» bulge the walls of the high 
schools? This isn'l to imply that the 
problem is eight years off. because it 
has been with us for quite a while; 
it will just be intensified in the years' 
ahead. 

The Ceasus Bureau figures that 
there will be more children in everv 
grade every year through 1960, and 
the higher grades, at least, will go 
on increasing long after that. This is 
not nn estimate- the children have 
already been bom. Only one fore- 
cast is ptwsible for school construc- 
tion: It must increase for years to 
come. 

church building is having a 
boom of its own. For many 
years, during which church 
membership and church 
attendance skyrocketed, 
church building stagnated. 
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The result has been a sharp rise in 
the number of members per church 
structure. This memlx'rship pres- 
sure, plus the added income made 
available, has produced a huge vol- 
ume of church construction which 
promises to continue well into the 
future. Architectural Record maga- 
zine estimates that, 

in the next ten years, more 
than 70,000 new churches 
will be built, along with 12,- 
500 other religious buildings 
(not counting parochial 
schools) at a cost of $7,000,- 
000,000. 

Among the many other kinds of 
nonresidential buildings, there are 
practically none where the over-all 
supply meets the demand. Kven our 
criminals have valid reason lo com- 
plain about overcrowds! jails. 



There remains one other large 
category of construction which, in 
the language of the trade, is not 
classed as building. 

this is heavy engineering, 
consisting of public works 
and public utilities. This 
promises to be one of the 
strong-points of the con- 
struction outlook for 1956 
and beyond. 

Highways are the biggest 
engineering item. For every 
car on our streets just ten 
years ago, there are two to- 
day; 
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and any driver knows that the curry- 
ing rapacity of our highway system 
has lagged far behind the traffic. 
Government officials are talking in 
terms of a ten-year highway program 
running to about S100,000,tH)0.000. 
Considering that this would mean 
doubling our annual highway out- 
lays almost overnight, and consid- 
ering that we are already running 
into shortages of cement, steel and 
labor, such an cxpaasion is beyond 
reach for the near future 

but there is no doubt that 
highway programs will ex- 
pand this year by ten per 
cent or so and even more in 
later years. 

Like all other construc- 
tion, utilities and public 
works will have to expand to 
meet the needs of a growing 
and more demanding popula- 
tion. 

One limiting factor here is that 
we have underbuilt our capacity to 
produce essential materials— a situ- 
ation which is now being remedied. 
Another limiting factor is the com- 
petition for tax money among thfl 
various levels of government charged 
with public works, and the problem 
of finding sufficient investment funds 
for private utility construction. But 
in an economy expanding as rapidly 
as ours, neither of these factors will 
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It's a Cash Reg 
It's an Ifemizer! 
It's an Adding Machine! 




Victor Duomatic 
Sells for Less 

than any other itemizing cash register 



Here is on itemizing cash register . . . plus 
an adding machine ... at the low price you 
would expect to pay for a simple, ordinary 
cash drawer machine. And its quality is 
backed by the 38-ycar reputation of the 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 

Yes, the new Victor Duomatic really 
does double-duty . . . itemizes every sale 
on tape, designates clerk or department, 
totals sales, and gives grand total of full 
day's cash receipts. Alao, as an adding ma- 
chine, it prints, add5,subtotaIs and totals 



individual amounts on tape without dis- 
turbing the day's cash total. 

The Duomatic's modern design, rugged 
Fiberglas case won't chip, crack or dent 
Think of it . . . all these advantages and 
yet the New Victor Duomatic is actually 
selling for less than any other itemizing 
cash register! 

Mail coupon below, or call FROM 0N 
nearest Viclor factory hrnnch t O T C fill 
Xor the name of your Victor » m #T 
representative or dealer. km m %3 



Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, III. 

Victor-McCaskey Limited — Gait, Ont. 




Contact nearest Victor factory 
branch for name of your 
Victor Dealer ... or 
mail Ihlj coupon. 

ATTENTION SALESMEN! 
Thii groat new Vtctar line- 

f squire: •■pantion of c.r »al«t 

loam. For delaili pUai* writ* 
Victor Adding Ma (n ln* Co., 
ChltagolS, lllinolt. 



VMM Adding Mochin« Co., Chicago 18, Illinois 

Pl*a*e wnd mo romploio doio.li on Iho Now Victor Duomalie and 
tho namo ol Iho nooroil roptountoiivo. 



Nomo 



Addroti. 
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The Credit Manager came up lo the three standing there. 




The Executive V. P. takes control 



"Bui ibis— " ihc Production Manager was 
nlroosl plaintive "—would mean a complete 
retooling! Wc can't fill this order with the 
letup we navel" 

"Isn't that," the Sale Manager thought, 
"fall like an engineer?" Aloud he said. "Bob. 
I'll leave that worry to you. We've got the 
order, and tl'a enough lo use up our whole 
plant capacity!" 

"More than uk il up!" The Production 
Manager sounded hitter. 

"Frankly, thai'* what ha* me worried." The 
Eseculivc V. P. deliberately kepi hit voice 
level. No good Mining thing* up more than 
ihey were already. "If wc accept this order, 
we've got 10 find more working capital— and 
I frankly don't know where!" 

The Sale* Manager was scornful now. 
"Here I expert opposition, not from you guy*, 
but in Credit. Credit paste* the account in a 
brecrel Harry says il's insured already, and 
he's putting in for more coverage, and — " 

_ — and he's practically got il already!" The 
Credit Manager came up to the three standing 
iherc. "I'm having lunch with our American 
Credit Insurance Agent," he went on. turning 
to Ihc Executive V. P. "and I'd like to have 
you along. How aboul ilT* 

"Wonderful, Harry!" The Executive Vice 
President seized the straw and no longer felt 
thai he was drowning in difficulties. 

• a • 

" — so you sec, there's not much point in our 
increasing Ihc coverage, since wc can't lake 
Ihc order anyhow." The Executive Vice 
President felt he was letting ihc American 
Credit man down soft and easy. 

The agent smiled to himself. "Well. Mr. 
Robinson — " he kepi his voice judicially calm 
" — have you considered your accounts receiva- 
ble as eollaicxal for ihc working capital you 
need? You can, you know." 

6-1 



"Well. Ural's true, but we'd need a loi of 
money -and Tor a pretty long time, too!" The 
fcsccutivc Vice President was not csartlv 
dubious, but . . . 

"On insured accounts— and that would 
include your newest account, of course— you 
shouldn't have any difficulty at all in raising 
all the money you'd need." The American 
(- rcdn Insurance man was very *urc in his tone. 

As far as ihc lime goes, you can mosl likely 
arrange to use funds on a continuing basis. 
Wc vc handled quite a Tew such arrangements, 
where the policy names ihe lending institution 
as the collateral beneficiary. Here's how i| 
works — " and he went on to outline a plan. 

The Executive Vice President was dubious 
no longer. He suddenly saw a way to give 
Production the tools il needed, 10 give Sales 
a go-ahead on the biggest account in company 
history, to give his company the biggest boost 
it ever had— and lie felt once more in complete 
control of the siluation. 

• ■ ■ 
Enhancing the value of accounts receivable 
as collateral is only one of ihc advantages D f 
having Credit Insurance. Among the 1! major 
benefits of Credit Insurance, a number of 
others are also hound to accrue lo your favor. 
For your copy of a booklet. "A frrfatt lo 
Profit*" write American Credit Insurance. 
Dept. 41. First National Hank Building. Balti- 
more 2, Md. 



American 

Credit 
Indemnity 

COMPANY OF NEW YORK 



CONSTRUCTION 

continued 

prevent a substantial expansion of 
heavy engineering cons I ruction. 

In addition to all this new 
construction, the mainte- 
nance and repair market is 
growing. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
DM estimated that the amount of 
money spent for maintenance and 
repair runs to SI 2,000.000,000 a ypnr 
for housing alone. A concerted effort 
of government and private organiza- 
tions is under way to produce a much 
larger fix-up program in 1956, under 
Ihe name of "Operation Home Im- 
provement" 

In the minds of virtually 
all of the industry forecast- 
ers, 1956 will be a record 
year for construction. 

The two most comprehensive fore- 
casts arc those of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation covering contract 
awards for future construction in Ihe 
37 eastern states, and of the U. S. 
Departments of Commerce and La- 
bor estimating the dollar volume of 
construction work currently per- 
formed. Both forecasts expect a drop 
in housing activity in 1956. but both 
foresee an expansion in other types 
of construction more than sufficient 
to insure an over-all increase. The 
estimates indicate contract awards 
up about three per cent more than 
1955, and actual ^instruction work 
up about five per cent ( reflecting in 
part a carry-over from lost year's 
great increase in contracts). If con- 
tract awards hit a new peak, as pre- 
dicted. Ihis will automatically mean 
a continued high volume of construc- 
tion work through 1957 at least. 

Long-range, the outhxik continues 
bright. In its forecast for this year, 
the Dodge organization also sur- 
veyed the prosper Is for the coming 
decade and concluded that a con- 
servative estimate would be S600,- 
OOO.OtW.OOO for all types of construc- 
tion activity (including repair and 
maintenance) between now and 
1965. While this total seems huge, 
it is actually modest in relation to 
the prospective rise in national out- 
put. 

It's a safe bet that in 1965. if we 
have put only S60X).rxX(,OOO.OO0 more 
into construction, we will still be 
able to point to underbuilding in at 
least some important categories. 

— George Cline Smith 
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Simplest copy control ever... 
it's the DIAL THAT DOES ITl 




* 



COPY MAKER 



THE 




Now got copies of anything written, printed, typed, drawn, photographed 
or blueprinted. All copies made the tame easy way right in your own office. 

Hero is (he one copy maker that fulfill* all copying requirement* of offices 
large and small. The new Apeco Dial-A-Maiic Auio-Stai offer* hundreds 
of monev and lime saving uses. It is so low cost it pays for itself in less 
than a year . . . even when less than i copies a day arc needed. It's fast, 
economical, and so easy to operate with revolutionary finger tip dial 
control. It's light weight . . . compact to fit on the corner of any desk and 
styled in gleaming mirror finish stainless steel . . . free lifetime service 



T'S ALL-PURPOSE 

Copy any color, opaque or trans- 
parent original printed on one or 
both sides. Make copies up to 1 S' 
wide, any length! Anything on the 
original matl ap- 
pear on the error- 
free, permanent 
and legally ac- 
cepted Apeco Copy. 

SryMby 

Ctoln E J<HM. t A„ C 




THIS MAN SHAPES YOUR TAX BILL 

continued from ixige 3n 



tax relief to Ihe lowetl income groups 
without causing any over-all reduc- 
tion in federal revenue. 

One idea is that revenue loss from 
bottom-bracket tax cuts might be off- 
set by repealing provisions of last 
year's law which gave business a 
njore favorable depreciation formula 
and ejised the double taxation of cor- 
porate dividends. 

Mr. Mills would look with favor 
on such a proposal if he thought it 
was feasible. But he recognizes that 
the amount of revenue which might 
be saved by repealing the 1955 divi- 
dend and depreciation features 
would be insufficient to cover even a 
token cut for the little man. 

He also knows the Senate won't 
agree to repealing the 1955 provi- 
sions anyway. 



To envision the third set of cir- 
cumstances under which Mr. Mills 
might sponsor a tax cut, put yourself 
in the place of a House Demtx-nitic 
lender. 

Should you figure that the oppo- 
sition was preparing to spring a sur- 
prise and grab the credit for an 
election-year lax cut. your instinc- 
tive reaction would be to beat them 
to the punch. It remains to be seen 
whether Mr. Rayburn. Mr. Mills 
and their Democratic colleagues will 
attempt to do precisely that in the 
next Um months. 

But it is noteworthy that when 
they were seized with similar suspi- 
cions last year, they rushed through 
the House a Democratic bill to give 
everybody a S20 tax cut- 
That bill died in the Senate. But 
it served its real purpose, which was 
to force Mr. Eisenhower to take a 
firm, public stand against any early 
tax relief. 

In addition to his skill in tax mat- 
ters, his general legislative compe- 
tence, and his political sagacity, Mr. 
Mills is qualified for a leadership 
role by the fact that he stands just 
about half way Ix-tween the New 
Deal liberals and the southern con- 
servatives in his party. 

So far, he has managed to avoid 
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any close identification with either 
wing. 

"Moderate'' and 'middle of the 
road" are Iwdly overworked terms 
in today's politics, but they are the 
most adequate description of Mr. 
Mills' economic philosophy and vot- 
ing record. His desire to aid low- 
income families and small business 
firms (both of which are numerous 
in his congressional district* is a 
bond with the liberals; his strong 
sense of fiscal prudence lies him to 
the conservatives. 

Both traits are reflected, for ex- 
ample, in his altitude toward social 
security. He strongly supported the 
Democratic bill, passed by the House 
last year and now pending in the 
Senate, to extend social security 
benefits by making women eligible 
for retirement payments at 62 and 
disabled persons at 50. But he also 
insisted that the measure include a 
politically unpalatable provision to 
finance the extra benefits with an in- 
crease in the payroll tax from two to 
2'/> per cant 

"We ought to keep on strengthen- 
ing social security whenever pos- 
sible," Mills said. "But we also must 
keep the program on an actuarially 
sound basis." 



It is his tax philosophy, however, 
that most clearly stamps Mr. Mills 
as a moderate. 

One morning not long ago, the 
stocky, amiable Arkaasas congress- 
man leaned back in the big leather 
chair in his office and outlined to a 
visitor the principles he seeks to ap- 
ply to lax legislation. 

"In the first place." he began, 
peering over the top of his narrow 
Ben Franklin glasses, "I believe that 
the function of taxation is to raise 
revenue. That may sound obvious, 
but I say it to make clear that I don't 
go along with economists who think 
of taxation primarily as an instru- 
ment for stimulating, braking or 
otherwise manipulating the econo- 
my. 

"Bui I do believe thai, when tax 
rates are as high as they are now, we 



must take into account the fact that 
any changes we make inevitably will 
have far-reaching economic effects." 

Ideally, Mr. Mills went on. federal 
taxation should be "as nearly neutral 
as possible in its over-all economic 
impact." That is. it should tend 
to "create an atmosphere of equal 
opportunity for steady economic 
growth and expansion." 

It should not favor certain seg- 
ments of industry (as Mr. Mills be- 
lievi-s extractive industries are now 
favored > over others. Tax laws are in 
need of careful adjustment whenever 
Ihey create a situation such as the 
present one in which business deci- 
sions on such matters as new capital 
investment and corporate merger 
"are frequently dictated by consid- 
erations of tax advantage rather than 
objective analysis of market forces." 



To kMp taxation essentially neu- 
tral in its long-range economic im- 
pact, it is imperative that federal 
revenues and expenditures be kept 
roughly in balance, not necessarily 
every year, but over a period of 
years. 

Mr. Mills accepts the er«nomic 
necessity of deficit financing in years 
of recession or emergency, but he 
believes that during boom times the 
government should not only balance 
its budget, but should take in a sur- 
plus to trim the national debt built 
up during liad years. 

Does this mean he sees no hope for 
substantial tax relief in the next few 
years even if present prosperity con- 
tinues? 

On the contrary. 

"If we follow sound policies, and 
forego any shortsighted, inflationary 
tax cuts during a Ixmrn. I believe we 
can count on a steady economic 
growth over the next decade that will 
make possible substantial reductions 
in lax rates -possibly by as much as 
one third." 

The Second District of Arkaasas 
is essentially Deep South in its racial 
attitudes, and Mr. Mills reflects its 
prejudices by voling consistently 
with the southern bloc on segrega- 
tion and civil rights issues. But there 
is the suggestion of an apology in his 
explanation that "I couldn't stay in 
Congress unless I voted the way I do 
on Ihese highly emotional issues." 

As this statement indicates, Mr. 
Mills is not a crusader. His integrity 
is unquestioned- he cannot fnirly be 
accused of being under the thumb of 
any lobby or pressure group. There 
is abundant evidence that he con- 
scientiously tries to serve what he 
considers to be the best interests of 
his country, his district and his 
party. But no one who knows him 
well would describe him as a passion- 
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TAX BILL continued 



Jj p idealist, u zealot, or a reformer, 
new, unaslmmedly, a polltidan, and 
sincerely believes thai one of the 
lilies of a congressman who wants 
10 wrve his country is to get himself 
■^elected. 

He has Ix-en enormously succcss- 
JJ 11 m his discharge of this particular 
Gu, y. Only twice since he was first 
•wcted to Congress in 1938 has he 
2fd even token opposition in the 
*-'mocraUc primary, which is the 
election that matters in his dis- 
Mct He won both of these contests 
80 handily that no one has run 
a Bainst 

him for 12 years, and no op- 
p0 ^tion is in sight this year. 

One reason why he is so formi- 
r»oly entrenched in his home district 
" that he has never succumbed to 
belief— fatal to many another 
congressman- that he has become 
?° important in national affairs to 
* holhered by such trivia as sending 
pRrieulturc Department pamphlets 
,0 his constituents. As soon as Con- 
adjourns each year, usually in 
j| u| y or August, Mr. Mills hurries 
|J0*8 to Arkansas to begin a round 
°f band-shaking and speech-making 
gtt will take him into every town of 
hl s 13-eountv district before he re- 



After he finished his education at 
Hendrix College and Harvard Law 
School, he returned to Keasett to 
launch his political career. But it 
was 1933. and the depression dic- 
tated that he work a year as cashier 
in his father's hank before he was 
able to set up a law office. Once he 
hung out his shingle at the county 
seat of Searcy, Ark., he was not long 
getting into polities. He was elected 
county judge (largely an adminis- 
trative post) in 1934 and served four 
years. In I93S. he ran for Congress 
and won easily. He has been there 

ever since. ..... aim 

While he loves his job. Mr. Mills 
no longer considers it glamorous. He 
knows now that being ■ congress- 
man involves a lot of hard work— 
„nd— wonw* long separations from 
his family. After 18 years, the Mills 
family still regards Kensett as home, 
and Washington as a place where 
Daddy has to be on business for part 
of each year. 

They live in a rented apartnieni 
in northwest Washington, and each 
June, as soon as school is out, Mrs. 
Mills and her pretty daughters, Mar- 
Iha, 17, and Rebecca. 14. go home to 
Kensett. Mr. Mills follows when 
Congress adjourns a month or two 

'"Mrs. Mills and the girls have to 
return to the Capital in September, 
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Representative and Mrs. Mills with their daughters 



g*»B to Washington in December. 
WW in time for the new si-ssion. 

Congress is the only career Mr. 
Mills lias ever had, or wanted. 

"I decided when I was (en years 
°'d that I wanted to be a congress- 
man," he recalls with a smile. "I've 
never regretted the decision." 

What fired his youthful ambition 
*"« a visit to Kensett by the late 
William A. Oldfield who represented 
*oe Arkansas Second District in 
Congress for many years. When 
Voung Wilbur saw how much atten- 
tion was lavished on the visiting law- 
maker, he concluded that being a 
Congressman was even more glnmor- 
°us and exciting than being a rail- 
road engineer, his first ambit inn. 



when school resumes. Mr. Mills 
stays in Arkansas until Thanks- 
giving or Christmas, when the family 
is again reunited in Washington. Mr. 
Mill* accepts this arrangement phil- 
osophically as pari of the price of a 
congn'ssional career. 

His hobby, aside from reading 
Prentice-Hall reports and the Tax 
Journal, is spectator sports. He is a 
loyal fan of the Washington Sena- 
tors and the University of Arkansas 
Razorbacks. 

He is also an active layman in Ihe 
Methodist Church, a heavy smoker 
of filter cigarc ts, and a man who 
ruins perfectly good steaks by in- 
sisting that they be burned heyond 
recognition.— Louis Casski.s 




"man's 



best 
friend" 



Hennessy 
Cognac Brandy, 

like our gallant 
St. Bernard, is a 
good companion 
wherever you are- 
one of the heartiest, 
most hospitable spirits 
known to man. 
Always have a little 
Hennessy Cognac 
Brandy handy 
in your home. 




HENNESSY 

THE WORLD'S PREFERRED 

COGNAC BRANDY 

BA Proof 
Schieffolin & Co.. New York 
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COPY ANYTHING 
AUTOMATICALLY 

New FREE booklet 
tells you how! 



Ota Mt M lM « 0 *'** 

way . ... i - ii 
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Your free copy of this new book lei if packed with 
picture* and details ahout this revolutionary new- 
copying method. Tells what Apcco Dial-A-Matic 
Auto-Stat copies are and how »ou can use these 
copies in your husincss. You. as well as every ex- 
ecutive member of your siaft*. should read this 
worthwhile informative, factual rcpon on this 
important new copy maker. You will find out 
how you can save time and money by speeding 
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many field as rapidly changing and 
dynamic as atomic energy. The em- 
phasis cnuld change overnighl and. 
^rrdore. the law might have to 
' hnngn overnight. It is doubtful that 
ttMnlc law can ever become perma- 
nei >t or fixed. 

J>° you agree with the Panel view 
primary peaceful development 
,r ">uld be In private hands? 

Y<s . I do. But I would not say 
"^t private industry should hove an 
]*Husive role. I think that some 
*nefit could come from governmenl 
development, but I think we should 
*a>t to see what private developers 
do firat. 

" industry is to go ahead on its 
°*a in developing a civilian atomic 
Industry, to what extent should 
g °vernment aid be extended? 

We have to experiment as we go 
a '°nR, keeping in mind that us gov- 
Pr nment subsidy increases, industry 
activity ceases to be private enter- 
pr «e. I think I am safe in saying that 
■majority of the Joint Committee 
"f'ieves that government subsidy 
■hmild be reduced. 

The development of proposals for 
■n atomic power plant by Common- 



$14,000,000,000 to date in atom- 
ic energy. How would this public 
investment be liquidated it the 
government were gradually to 
withdraw trom the Held? 

We could do two things: Govern- 
ment <rould continue to operate those 
plants which produce an essential 
product, or. as in the case of the syn- 
thetic rubber plants, it could operate 
them until industry was ready to 
take them over and then Nil them 
to industry. I would think that would 
be less desirable in the case of our 
uranium diffusion plants because a 
venture involving the expenditure 
of SI .OOO.Of H),000 is pretty big for 
any private industry, particularly 
when vou recognize that a scientific 
breakthrough might wipe out its 
asefulness the next year. 

I feel that the government oughi 
to continue to operate such plants 
for some time. 

What are chances ot passage ot the 
Gore Bill <S. 272S> with its pro- 
visions tor public development ot 
atomic power? 

I'd hate to estimate what the Com- 
mittee or Congress is finally going to 
do. I would think that the proposal 
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health Edison of Chicago, for ex- 
ample, shows how this subsidy 
miestion works out. There were 
many suggestions that they should 
*° the subsidy route— thai they 
should ask for an agreement in which 
government would put up a great 
•mare of money. When they got 
mrough. thev had a proposal with- 
out subsidy, except for AEC re- 
•^rch, and I think it was a splendid 
e *amplc of the ingenuity and cour- 
se of private enterprise. 

s '*nce government has a monopoly 
°" nuclear tuel supplies, how can 
9 private company be assured ot a 
*teady tuel supply tor the facili- 
ties It builds? 

Only by the guarantee that the 
Atomic Energy Commisaion, I would 
hope— and Congress, I am sure— 
*ould never allow a company to 
build a plant and l»e crucified by 
being prevented from obtaining what 
it needs to operate. Present licensing 
Practice is to guarantee a fuel supply 
for the life of the plant, up to 40 
years. 

The government has spent about 



might possibly be considered as a 
companion to private development 

with the understanding that any 

plants constructed in this fashion 
might be yardsticks to apply against 
the rates of development of private 
industry. If private industry seemed 
to be moving too slowly, the govern- 
ment development might indicate 
thai 

What can be done to make infor- 
mation on atomic development 
more readily available? 

We hope to see more frankness 
toward the citizens on the part of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. If there 
is frankness, tiien there is no need 
for legislation on information. If 
there isn't, then you are into a long 
battle. I hope to see information a 
subject of discussion but not of legis- 
lation. 

It is much better to obtain general 
agreement between industry as to 
what it needs and the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission as to what it>an sat- 
isfactorily give out 

Hasn't Industry frequently pointed 
out, however, that it is having 
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What changes in atomic law can be 
expected at this session ot Con- 
gress? 

Few of us on tin; Joint Committee 
see any need for total revision at 
present. The Act of 1954 took a long 
lime to prepare and a longer time to 
pass, and I don't think we ought to 
expect to see any thins quickly shoved 
through Congress unless altered 
circumstances quite obviously re- 
quire it 

What particular subjects are most 
likely to be taken up by the Joint 
Committee for discussion and p*> s " 
sible legislation? 

One will probably be patents. I 
do not now say the patent section 
needs revision. But at the time it was 
adopled. there was a sort of gentle- 
men's agreement that we would im 
take a look at it again this year, and 
I think we should. Then. loo. the 
question of licensing lias so many 
ramifications that we ought to see 
how licensing provisions are work- 
ing. Insurance is another possibility- 
So is information. 

What Is the Joint Committee's 
schedule tor dealing with these 
problems? 

As a result of our first round of 
hearings we now have the views of 
Imth the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and industry. We hope to match 
these up to see if we have any areas 
of agreement or disagreement If in- 
dustry, for example, is dissatisfied 
with what the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is doing, we will see if 
should propose legislation or whether 
by friendly intervention and discus- 
sion we can find a meeting ground 
for the divergent points of view. We 
will hold other hearings to develop 
these conclusions. 

What role will the recent report of 
the Committee's special Panel on 
the Impact ot the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy have In shaping 
atomic law? 

It will serve mainly as back- 
ground. We will try to shape the 
policy in the Joint Committee, 
which we will then submit to the 
Congress and. if acceptable there, to 
the President. The Panel was not in- 
tended to make policies. It was in- 
tended to point out things which 
were taking place in the peacetime 
appli<-ation of atomic energy and to 
suggest areas and subjects for study 
rather than to outline to us the poli- 
cies that should be followed. 

Since the Panel calls the present 
Atomic Energy Act a transitional 
policy, when can we expect a per- 
manent set ot rules? 

Continuous revision is necessary 
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trouble getting AEC to change 
policies in this respect? 

Yes, and I will try to lie an ally nf 
induslry when any test comes. 

The Panel points out that all in- 
formation is now born classified: 
Is there any chance of seeing In- 
formation born tree? 

I agree with the Panel that atomic- 
information should be free every 
time national securily will permit it 
If we would start out with the con- 
viction it ought to be free, then we 
will not classify so much as we would 
when we start out with the theory 
that all of it needs to be classified 
— and then only declassify where we 
may safely do so. There is a vast 
difference in the approach. 

We found out at Geneva that 
many nf the things we thought were 
our secrets were also the secrets of 
a half dozen other countries. 

Have classification standards been 
revised during the halt year that 
has passed since Geneva? 

No. It was thought that there was 
an enormous volume of work to he 
done, and there may have been. I am 
willing to be patient, but at the same 
time I feel that the Geneva confer- 
ence demonstrated pretty clearly 
that these classifications need to be 
overhauled and reappraised. 

Since Russia apparently has hy- 
drogen bombs, why not release 
information on progress in con- 
trolling hydrogen or fusion en- 
orgy? 

I take a rather strong position on 
that. We know that Russia does have 
an effective hydrogen bomb. They 
must, therefore, know approximately 
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what we know, and they might know 
more than we know. 

That Wing true, I think that we 
could safely declassify a great deal 
of our knowledge of fusion. I have 
faith in a great many scientists who 
have come to this conclusion and 
tesUfied to that effect before our 
Committee. 

Do you believe that the best way 
to get the AEC to loosen up on 
its storehouse of Information Is 
through persuasion rather than 
legislation? 

Yes It is hard to say by law that 
Ihey shall be compelled to declassify 
something that they may regard as 
classified for securily reasoas. But I 
think that freeing information is the 
one way to combine the efforts of all 
scientists, all students and everyone 
who can have an idea for the devel- 
upment of nuclear power. 

What is your own timetable lor 
the commercial use of hydrogen 
power? 

Fifty years. That is nol losed on 
suspicion or guesswork, hut on long 
talks wilh scientists. They have said 
"tot it will lake this long because 
you will not ha\e the commercial in- 
centive. After nil. there isn't enough 
difference t>etween electric current 
that costs, k-t us say. 6.2 mills and 
hydrogen power which might cost 
K»S? r, ' n, P ar ' son 1 mills to justify 
building a plant whose cos! might be 

Si.ooo.ooo.ooo. 

Concerning the insurance problem, 
do you feel that this is a field for 
government action? 

The insurance people think thev 
may be able to supply coverage with- 
oul bringing in the government as 
a co-insurer. Any time you put the 
government in business with you as 
a partner, you naturally expect the 
government is going to have In be 
allowed to say something about the 
way you conduct your business. I 
think the insurance companies in- 
dicated their desire to hold down 
that participation. 

The stock companies announced 
they could cover up to S50.000.000. 
which is quite a bit of coverage. The 
mutual companies may add a sub- 
stantial amount. If they do. then 
surely that is an indication that the 
insurance companies do not welcome 
government participation at present. 
It may be that they will need it later. 
That could come when development 
of reactors gels further along. 

If industry admits that it can't 
handle catastrophe risks, then gov- 
ernment may have to undertake 
some sort of over-all reinsurance. 
But we ought, it seems to me. to 
make the fullest possible use of the 



facilities of private insurers first 
and cover only a special catastrophe 
or hazard over and above Ihe ability 
of insurance companies to handle. 

Have any firms which wanted to 
get into atomics been delayed be- 
cause of lack of adequate insur- 
ance coverage? 

I know of an inslani-e where the 
planning and programming of a com- 
pany has been seriously imi>eded 
and may be totally stopped Ix-cause 
it fears it is not able to obtain 
insurance coverage in requisite 
amounts when it is ready to go tn 
work. 

Doesn't the problem require im- 
mediate solution? 

Well, the coastruclion of a reactor 
takes more than a single year; there- 
fore. I don't think it has to he set! led 
in this session of Congress. But I do 
believe that the preliminary work 
loward solution ought to be done 
during this session if Ihe insurance 
industry itself indicates that it can't 
take care of coverage. 

Isn't the potential risk so huge 
that the government would finally 
have to come in? 

If you will confine by law the 
liability of insurers to just Ihe prop- 
erty damage that is inflicted around 
Ihe reac tor or Ihe destruction of hu- 
man life around the reactor, they 
can probably handle it. But if you 
say that they shall also be liable for 
any disturbance that may come in 
subsequent years, then you have a 
coverage which they may not be able 
to extend to industry. 

While many believe that govern- 
ment insurance is the easy route. I 
say we are letter off lo let private 
industry have a crack at trying to 
cover this than to make all of our 
experiments government monopoly. 

If there is any action on patents 
at this session, will It deal with 
the compulsory licensing provi- 
sions of present law? 

That would lie the only purpose 
of taking it up. Compulsory licens- 
ing dies automatically in 1959. and 
my guess is we will not deal with it 
affirmatively now. If we did, we would 
probably remove the 1959 termina- 
tion date and I doubt whether Ihe 
Congress is ready to do that 

Should private companies which 
are heavily involved in the govern- 
ment atomic programs have great- 
er freedom to acquire private pat- 
ents? 

I do not believe so. These com- 
panies are spending government 
money and they have government 
engineers making suggestions lo 
them. I Ihink i( would be a shame 
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ATOM'S FUTURE 

continued 

if they obtained private patent rights 
as a result of that. 

The uranium mining industry is 
concerned over the cut-off date of 
guaranteed purchases of ore by the 
government in 1962: Is any action 
Planned to extend that date? 

That is a matter for judgment by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which must consider military re- 
quirements and the maintenance of 
a healthy uranium industry I fed 
however, that I960 is nol Ux> ear ^ 

!£2? n,0tlBCB wh,,t wil1 happen after 
' •■"2. 

In purchasing uranium, should the 
government continue to buy all 
that Is ottered? 

At present I don't think we nre 
acquiring uranium too rapidly I be- 
lieve costs will rise steadily, and. 
therefore, that we should buv a sub- 
stantial quantity of it— probably 
everything that is now offered. 

Do you foresee any technological 
change rendering the use of ura- 
nium obsolete or obsolescent? 

No. I see new tei hnological devel- 
opments bringing in companions, 
but I don't see them rendering ura- 
nium and fission either obsolete or 
obsolescent. I think there will be 
fields when- we will continue to use 
fossil fuels. I believe that uranium 
will always be required for propul- 
sion- steamships, submarines. lo*-o- 
motives. If we ever do succeed in 
handling thermonuclear processes, I 
believe its field might properly be 
central electric power stations. 

Could you tell us whether there 
might be a cutback in military 

bomb production, releasing ura- 
nium supplies? 

I don't Ihink 1 could discuss that 
without getting into the field of re- 
stricted information, but I might say 
this: The minds of our military lead- 
ers and advisers are very fertile and 
they come up steadily with new uses 
for fissionable material in weapons. 
I don't see where we are going to 
cease wanting uranium for military 
uses very soon. 

Mow big a barrier do you feel that 
radioactivity is to atomic develop- 
ment? 

I don't think it is any bar at all. 

What about waste disposal? 

I think that is going to bring into 
existence a whole new flood of sani- 
tary engineers, but presents no in- 
surmountable problem. Technolog- 
ical progress will probably take care 



of it. For instance, we should tr> 
to find some way of utilizing wastes 
again — reprocessing, reworking 
rather tluin burying them. 

4re any such processes being de 
veloped? 

Well, there is evidence that atomic 
wastes can be utilized in the W 
sterilization industry. Why [*» 
spend some money trying to seek a 
useful purpose for these rather than 
trying to construct cylinders to hury 
them in? 

Do you feel that bomb tests « r0 
polluting the air we breathe? 

No. I do not. I know nothing in 
the program of this country whi*" 
is likely to do that. 

Will the radiation haiard probably 
be the main reason tor continu- 
ation of regulations by the govern- 
ment? 

Yes. Public safety is probably < he 
first consideration. 
Can we anticipate continuation »t 
government regulation, it nothft 
else? 

Yes. insofar as it relates to health 
and safety. 

Which level of government 

should 

havo primary responsibility in thi* 
sphere? 

Probably the states in time, hut 
the federal government mast aS" 
sumc a major role for the present * 
doubt if all the states are able to a*" 
sume the burden now. Uniform''? 
is essential. 

How big a barrier are shortages ol 
manpower in development of the 
industry? 

Our lack of atomic scientists in the 
new generation is, in my opinion, 
far more dangerous than our lack of 
knowledge as to just how to use ther- 
monuclear power, or how to make 
direct conversions of energy in' 0 
electricity. Unless we are able some- 
how to interest a great many more 
young people in chemistry, physics 
and mathematics as they are going 
through high schools unless we fa" 
put a great many more of them into 
science careers in colleges and uni- 
versities—I think the future is dark 
for this country, We know that the 
Russians are making enormous 
strides in these fields and we are go- 
ing to be left behind unless we match 
I hose strides. 

What can be done to get more 
young people to go into science 
and engineering? 

I think we are going to have to 
change the pay scales and incentives 
of high school teachers. Companies 
are now coming into the high schools 
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ATOM'S FUTURE 

continued 

and hiring our high school science 
leachers. 

Is this a field lor government ac- 
tion? 

Yes. I think tluit this country 
needs to determine about how many 
science students it needs to have 
graduated from the high schools and 
then about how many it needs to 
have graduated from colleges. If we 
ooold then try to make possible 
scholarship to a great many of these 
students. I think it would be the best 
money we could now spend 

What is our SI 2.000,000.000 or 
§14,000,000.000 investment in atom- 
ic energy worth unless we have 
scientists to go along with it? I Ihink 
this is far more serious than many 
of our other problems. 

On the international scene, how do 
you leel about the Panel's call lor 
international conferences of all 
our bilateral agreement members 
to set goals tor the use ol atomic 
power around the world? 

If American industry were to get 
as much out of the proposed series 
of international conferences as I got 
out of the Geneva conference, I 
would be all in favor of giving them 
that chance. 

Do you leel bilateral agreements 
with all their restrictions are here 
to stay or Is there any alternative? 

I believe that until we are much 
further along we have lo have bilat- 
eral agreements and that we have 
to learn what to do with them as we 
go along. Even though we cannot 
give the necessary definiteness to 
them that the countries with which 
we are dealing might desire, we have 
to realize that most of these things 
come back to the Congress of the 
United States and that you cannot 
bind that Congress in advance as to 
what it is going to do. You can only 
go as far as present laws permit you 
to go. 

Would an International atomic 
agency be the alternative to this 
arrangement? 

I think it might be. I would not 
like to see an international atomic 
agency for peaceful uses set up, 
though, until we have made greater 
effort to see if there isn't some inter- 
national control that we can give to 
weapons. I feel that if we set up in- 
ternational agencies for the benefi- 
cial uses, we might as a result of that 
relax our work in the international 
weapons-control field. 



Would you lavor reorganization ol 
the AEC? 

I think I would like to studv the 
possibility of separating the licens- 
ing functions of the ARC. which are 
somewhat judicial, from the scien- 
tific, exploratory and development 
processes of the ARC. 

These are quite divisible, it seems 
to me. 

Would promotional activities also 
be divisible Irom licensing? 

I was thinking that the promo- 
tional feature might stay within the 
Commission and (hat the licensing 
feature might move out from under. 
I am not committed to that proce- 
dure yet. 

I would think we might make 
some headway if we excepted regu- 
lation from this whole question of 
development of new processes, the 
spread of information round the 
earth and all the things that we want 
the Atomic Energy Commission to 
be concerned with. 

Do you think the AEC could split 
apart its military and civilian ac- 
tivities? 

I don't think it needs to. I don't 
think the civilian mcmt>ership of the 
Atomic Energy Commission has 
stopped it in any way from devising 
new military applications. 

Is the fact that the Commission 
must pay first attention to military 
aspects detrimental to civilian de- 
velopment? 

I don't think so. 



To put atomic energy in better 
perspective, could you give us your 
own estimate ol the potentials ol 
the atom and the contribution 
can make to American lite and the 
economy? 

I know of no limitation we can 
place upon the good that may be 
obtained from the ultimate utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy in the fields of 
medicine and agriculture, and in 
bringing electric energy to remote 
areas. 

The development of package re- 
actors could, and I believe will, mean 
that you can move into those area* 
with a small efficient plant which 
will permit them to have electricity 
at a satisfactory rate . . . With all 
that power can mean in raising liv- 
ing standards. 

What can businessmen do to help 
speed this realization? 

I think they must keep their mind* 
open to the possibilities that atom"" 
energy presents for good and not 
worry over competitive threats. To 
me, the great opportunity for busi- 
nessmen is to read closely the Panel 
report, to leam all they can know 
about this power, to follow current 
developments as best they can. to 
refuse to become panicked by asser- 
tions that technological change is go- 
ing to put (heir industries on (he 
shelf, and to work with their local 
school authorities in trying to make 
sure we do not fall behind in the race 
for scientific development. Given 
this healthy approach, I think each 
will be able to share fully in atomic 
energy's fascinating future. *nD 



CREDIT REFERENCE 

The late Dr. Herman B. Baruch. brother of the famous elder 
statesman, once called my business firm to place a small order. 
Not at first recognizing the name. I asked for the usual three 
credit reference*. 

Well known in his own right as a financier and a former 
ambassador to both The Netherlands and Portugal. Dr. 
Raruch nevertheless promptly supplied fhe names of Cordell 
Hull, Henry Stimson and Harold Ickes. 

Only then did I realize who the caller was. 1 began to 
apologize, blaming my youth and newness on the job, but he 
interrupted. "Never be afraid to ask for credit references, 
young man," he said. "If the person or firm is worthy of 
credit he'll be glad to furnish the infnrmation. It's only the 
questionable ones who really take offense," 

— Jerome S. Gross 
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Cott-coMcSoui iMn p g e men l En industry ifUtr todmCrjf is turn- 
in lo ihc *Jrrp' family i>f -t-Wheel-Drive Vehicles to help save 
lime ami money, ami dilOOVarng c\e-opening, coat-cutting 
results on job after job. 

jeep' vehicles, supply de|>endahle. economical transportation 
fur cargo and personnel, whethrr around I he factor) . following 
an oil t»r gas pSponttC or on construct inn projects. In -l- wheel 
drive they go where <ither vehicles can't go — UP steep grades, 
through mud, MOO*, mow and soft rarth. They *hift easily 
into conventional 2-whcel drive for travel at highway tpteOM, 

Compact, manciiverablc ami functionally designed fur rugged 
service, they offer additional saving* through thrir economy 
of operation, low maintenance cost* and lung life. Ask your 

Willy* dealer fur an im-lhe-jid> dnr -trillion of these all- 

purpose. inone\-saving vehicle*, or write for information. 



The 



Jeep 



Thr J.Whrel-Dmr DalWMQ 'Jrrp' haul* hravily luadrd 
trailer, n mdl carta around industrial plant* or (or nfT the mad. 
With thr c*tra traction of it* 4-whifl Attn and a special low gear 
range, when nwdrd, ii ha* a drawliar pull of more iban a ton. 



family of 4-Wheel-Drive Vehicles 
WILLYS . . . makers of the world's most useful vehicles 

W1UYS WOIO'S, INC.. TOLEDO I. OHIO 




Fin 1 Olivetti Duplex Adding Machine doc* everything s con vent in nal 
adding machine does, does it Taster, and does things the conventional 
machine ean'l do, such as storing totals in a second register. Simplified 
duplex controls comfort -si ope keyboard, large capacity and high-speed 
cycling are further advantages. Sold and serviced by Olivetti branch 
offices and -l.il) dralcrs in all state-, r'or information, write Ui Olivetti 
Corporation of America, Drpi. HU.S80 Filth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
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TAX EXEMPT 
GIFT LIST 
STILL 
GROWING 

QUESTION: When is a buffliw* 
donation to charity tax exempt? 
Answer: Oftener than it used t» 

Contributions to some 40.*" 
charitable, religious, scientific, edu- 
cational and other organizations can 
be deducted from income for federal 
tax purposes today and it is t*"!' 
growing. In 1950 the number wa* 
32.000. 

Broadly speaking, corporali"" 
contributions to these groups are t' ,!t 
deductible if they do not exceed five 
per cent of taxable income. 

Under certain conditions, unin- 
corporated businesses may claim de 
duct ions up to 30 per cent of "»* 
justed gross income, although 
general limitation is 20 per cent. 

A contribution is not neceatBffW 
exempt simply because the organisa- 
tion receiving it is tax exempt. Due* 
payments to chambers of commerce- 
labor organizations, and civk' 
leagues carry no exemption, for > n " 
stance, although they an- frequently 
deductible as business expense* 
Where questions arise as to whether 
a paynK-nt to a qualified organic 1 * 
tion is charity or a business expense- 
the five per cent limit applies. N" 
deduction may be taken as a busi- 
ness expense if any part of the con- 
tribution is allowable under the sec- 
tion of the tax code covering contri- 
butions to charitable organ ization* 

For example, if a corporation give* 
a charitable organization $5,000, an" 
only $4,000 is deductible under the 
five per cent limitation, the remain- 
ing $1,000 cannot be deducted as » 
business exfiense even though a di- 
rect business benefit may result from 
the payment. However, corporation* 
are permitted to carry the excess 
over to the two succeeding taxable 
years. 

The rules covering unincorporat- 
ed businesses give a special break to 
chinches, lax-exempt educational or- 
ganizations and exempt hospital*- 
An additional ten per cent deduc- 
tion, above the 20 per cent general 
limitation, is allowed for contribu- 
tions to such organizations. Interna' 
Revenue Service says that the donor 
should first figure the contributions 
to the special institutions to the ex- 
tent of ten per cent of adjusted gross 
income, anil the amount in excess of 
ten per cent should uSen be added to 
the other contributions to which the 
20 per cent limitation applies. fND 
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Our acceptance of the first prin- 
ciple— encouraging fair competition 
—is one of the great reasons why our 
productivity and our standard of liv- 
ing has so outpaced Europe. Europe, 
including England, has tried cartels 
and socialism. These have not stimu- 
lated production as has competition. 

The second important principle 
which has been essential to our 
growth, particularly in the P asl ^ ) 
years, is not so well understood. 
This principle says that profit from 
production is honorahle and to bo 
encouraged, but that profit fan 
speculation fa honorable and to be 
protected only if it is incidental to 
a productive operation. If Henry 
Ford can get 8100,000 to invest in 
a new idea of mass-produced auto- 
mobiles, it is all right if he builds 
that $100,000 into a 51. 000.000,000 
productive operation. But if a specu- 
lator tries to use funds to get a cor- 
ner on platinum or winter wheat 
that is wrong. 

Speculation used simply as a de- 
vice to shift existing assets from one 
ownerehip to another will run afoul 
of the stock exchanges, the SEC, the 
Post Office Department, the Federal 
Trade Commission, or the Depart- 
ment of Justice. . 

The difficulties of the '70s of 
1907. of 1921. and of 1929. were due 
in part to failure to understand that 
speculation simply as o device to 



make money was incompatible with 

our economy. " 

We learned a little of this in the 
•80*8 and '90's when business invest- 
ments and activities turned toward 
unproductive practices and toward 
practices flagrantly in restraint of 
trade in the railroad field particu- 
larly. The ICC legislation or 1887 
and the Sherman Act of 1889 were a 
result of this lesson. We learned still 
more when the new trusts formid in 
the '90's manipulated markets and 
prices for speculative purposes The 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
Clayton Acts of 1914 were designed 
to clarify and enforce rules of fair 
play and to discourage efforts to 
make profits from speculation as 
such. 

The importance of the third prin- 
ciple, the need to control credit, and 
to relate it to savings, began to be 
better understood after the panic of 
1907. The Federal Reserve Act of 
1913 was a result of this lesson. In 
the 40 years since this agency has 
been in existence, particularly since 
1929, the country has learned much 
about financial responsibility, the 
dangers of financial speculation, and 
how to relate the flow of savings lo 
the demand for legitimate invest- 
ment, particularly short-term invest- 
ment The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act of 1932 attempted to go a step 
further and adjust the flow of sav- 



ings to the need for long-time invest- 
ment in housing, and to discourage 
a repetition of the speculative activi- 
ties in the housing markets which 
developed during the '20's. 

Most of the permanent federal 
financial or regulatory agencies cre- 
ated in the early '30's were designed 
to improve the flow of savings into 
investment and to curb speculative 
excesses. Some, such as the Federal 
Communications Commission and 
Federal Power Commission, were set 
up to apply the rules of fair compe- 
tition to new areas, or areas not ad- 
equately covered. 

Ever since the creation of the ICC 
we have been trying to learn how to 
interpret what is meant by fair com- 
petition, and to distinguish between 
useful and parasitic speculation. 
Ever since the panic of 1907 and the 
creation of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem in 1914. we have been trying to 
learn how to match the flow of sav- 
ings to the volume of investment, to 
facilitate the sound growth of indus- 
try and commerce, while still dis- 
couraging unhealthy speculation. 

Mcxst of the rules in question in 
the nonagricultural portion of the 
economy are the administrative re- 
sponsibility of the ICC. the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the SEC, the 
Department of Justice, the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Home Loan 
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OUTDATED 

CONTROLS 
CRAMP 

BUSINESS 

Here's what happens when government 
tries to regulate today's economy through 
agencies up to 70 years old 



AMERICAN business is operating 
under out-of-date rules enforced by 
outmoded government institutions. 
This is one of the greatest challenges 
facing the country -and business - 
today because skilled government is 
now as important as skilled business 
Although most Americana still be- 
lieve thai the best government is 
that which governs least, under to- 
day's conditions government must 
maintain and enforce fair rules of 
the game. To the extent that it does 



not maintain :ind enforce such rules, 
the government is a failure and the 
economy will suffer. 

Today our rules are neither up- 
to-date nor easily understandable. 

This year our gross national prod- 
uct will approximate S400.000.000.- 
0U0< 

Among the many government 
agencies which will enforce rules for 
this tremendous production are: 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission created in 1887. 



The Federal Trade Commission 
created in 1913. 

The Federal Reserve Board creat- 
ed in 1914. 

The Home Loan Hank B»wird cre- 
ated in 1932. 

We have had the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for almost 70 
years- and a sick railroad industry 
for a third of (hat time. 

We have had the Federal Trade 
Commission for 40 years, but Alcoa 
or General Motors or the A&P still 
do not know certainly whether gov- 
ernment will permit them to grow 
or. if so, how much. 

We have had a Federal Reserve 
for 41 years, yet during that time 
we had the speculative stork-market 
boom of 1929, a third or our banks 
were closed permanently in 1933. 
and prices shot up and staved up 
after 1944. 

We have had the Home Loan 
Bank Board for more than 20 years, 
yet commitments to finance home 
builders were suddenly canceled in 
volume last full and the home-build 
ing industry may face unusual diffi- 
culties this spring. 

For our country to prosper we 
need to know what is meant by fair 
competition, what line divides pro- 
ductive from parasitic speculation, 
how lo control the flow of credit so 
that it becomes neither inflationary 
nor dcflatinnary. 



HOW REGULATION LAGS 




In the past 69 years 
American business has 
increased tbe gross na- 
tional product to about 
$400,000,000,000, popu- 
lation has grown, pro- 
duction methods, trans- 
portation, buying habits 
have changed but the 
rules-making agencies 
designed for a different 
kind of economy have 
not been modernized 
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of the concepts of economics preva- 
lent in 1889 or 1914. any not bo fair 
today. And what would have- tieen 
unfair competition in 1889 or 1914 
may really strengthen fair competi- 
tion in 1956. 

For instance, the Department of 
Justice is attempting to hliR* the 
merger of DaUJahoiti Steel and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube. The 
logic is understandable. Two com- 
petitors, one the second largest steel 
producer, and the other the sixth 
largest producer, would eenso to 
compete with each other. A new. 
large steel company- second only to 
U. S. Steel- would appear. In terms 
of the conditions of 1889 or 1914 this 
would appear to reduce competition. 

On the other hand. Bethlehem 
cannot now compete effectively with 
U. S. Steel in the Cleveland district. 
And Youngslown needs new faeilt 
ties if it is to compete effectively. It 
claims it is not large enough to 
finamv the facilities it needs. Com- 
bined with Bethlehem, it would 
have the resources with which to get 
the needed facilities. It could there- 
fore compete m»rc effectively. M->re 
of the needed additional national ca- 
pacity would be supplied by Bethle 
hem-Youngstown and possibly less 

by U. S. Stool. 

The merger might therefore actu- 
ally increase competition. 

The fact Ihut this merger is being 
challenged point* up a weakness of 
Ihe Federal Trade Commission and 
the related Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice. The $400,- 
000.000.000 GNP of 1956 cannot 
survive on the rules that seemed to 
suffice for the SI 1 2.0<X>.000.000 GNP 
of 1914-1915. or the S50,<XIO.OOO.I>00 
GNP of 1889. We must find what 
i-ompetition Is today, not what it was 
in 1889 or 1914. 

In the same way. we must find out 
what monopoly is today- not what 
it was yesterday. 

To the extent that a monopoly re- 
stricts competition, monopoly is bad. 
To the extent that it encourages 
competition, it is good. But many 
say a monopoly, by definition, de- 
stroys competition. 

Words get in the way or thought 
from time to time, and this may be 
one of the times. What is a patent 
but a monopoly? Did the patent 
which enabled Mr. Hoover to mar 
ket the vacuum cleaner reduce com- 
petition? It enahled him to compete 
with carpet-swi-cper and broom man- 
ufacturers, and by that competition 
to increase die amenities of living. 

Did the aluminum patent to Mr. 
Hall reduce competition? Though 
Alcoa had a virtual monopoly on 
aluminum for 50 years, it reinvested 
its earnings in expanded capacity. 
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Minnesota's greatest resource 

is the intelligence of its 
people. only 1.4 percent 
of minnesotans were re- 
jected b/ selective service 
qualification tests. 

ruS. AVERAGE OF REJECTIONS 
' WAS ALMOST 14.5 PERCENT 
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TdeaTplant locations and buildings now available 
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Lifetime insurance 
against power outages 
for one "premium" payment 
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CRAMP BUSINESS 

continued 

Bank Board, the- Veterans Admin- 
istration and the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

Any study of how we are succeed- 
ing in developing regulatory skills 
comparable to Iho skills we have 
developed in running induslry itself 
would include a study of the effec- 
tiveness of all these "agencies. For 
illustration, however, let's look al the 
ICC, the Fader*] Trade Commis- 
sion, the Federal Reserve system, 
and the Hone Loan Bank Board. 

When the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was created in 1887, the 
principal job was to see that the rail- 
roads charged everyone the same 
rates, that no community or com- 
modity was discriminated agniast. 
and that tariffs were reasonable. 
There was DO larpe trucking indus- 
try, no automobile traffic, no air line 
companies. The railroads had a vir- 
tual monopoly, and they were well 
able to tike care of themselves. 

Although the ICC brought the 
original abuses in railroad operation 
under control Ix-lwcon 1887 and 
1020, its action brought other diffi- 
culties. 

It caused railroads to compete 
with each other for business, but in 
an inefficient woy. As railroads could 
not share business by agreement, 
they went after it by building dupli- 
cating facilities, by extensive cross 
hauling and circuitous routing. Co- 
operation was difficult, so uncoordi- 
nated terminal development and 
Operation became the order of the 
day Track mileage increased more 
than "»() per cent from 1890 to 1920. 
but much of the capital investment 
went to duplicate existing facilities. 
The situation got so out of hand that 
Ihe Interstate Commerce Act was 
amended in 1920 t» give the Com- 
mission power to limit expansion, to 
authorize abandonment of existing 
facilities, and to permit some coop, 
era lion. 

Meanwhile, in getting rid of 
abUBfiS, the ICC dropped more ;ind 
more into the habit of substituting 
its business judgment for that of the 
carriers. It determined not only what 
rates were fair, but also what rates 
were adequate. This mean) a nega- 
tive approach came to dominate 
railroading. The roads had to push 
proposals through the ICC. They 
could not reach decisions and act 
promptly on their own initiative. 

The railroads might have man- 
aged to serve Ihe economy despite 
this negative approach if competitive 
means of transport by road, water 
and air had not developed. 



The ICC was slow in waking up 
to the implications of this new situa- 
tion. It only begall to permit coop- 
eration and abandonment of some 
surplus lines when i( was too late- 
and it still superimposes its judg- 
ment on the rails. 

In the meantime autos took much 
of the passenger business, and trucks 
have already claimed the more pro- 
fitable freight business. Govern- 
ments, federal and nonfederal, have 
encouraged competitive systems of 
transportation l and often wisely so > 
hut they continue to discourage the 
railroads. 

More than 1.000,000 miles of 
roads have been hard- surf accd since 
1920. More than $15,000,000,000 of 
federal funds have been spent on the 
Merchant Marine, more than $3.- 
000.000,000 on river and harbor 
improvements, more than $1,000,- 
000.000 on air facilities. But the rail- 
roads have been taxed and regulated 
negatively. 

This is not to imply thai highway 
and air traffic should not grow rap- 
idly. It does suggest that, although 
the rails no longer hold a monopoly 
position, the rules ■ : Mi force the rail- 
roads tn compete primarily with 
each other. After nearly 70 years of 
ICC history, we do not have a capa- 
ble, modern, and financially strong 
system of rail carriers. 

The Federal Trade Commission's 
responsibilities include enforcement 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Clayton Acts. As the Com- 
mission interprets it, this responsi- 
bility means Ihe prohibition of 
unfair methods of competition and 
of unfair or deceptive practices. Un 
fair methods include price-fixing 
agreements, txtycotts I except by 
labor, which usually is exempt from 
antitrust legislation t combinations 
in restraint of trade, unfair price dis- 
crimination, corporate mergers or 
other actions which might substan- 
tially lessen competition or promote 
monopoly. 

In carrying out these duties, the 
FTC facts some difficult questions. 

Is price discrimination alwavs 
bed? 

What is unfair competition? 

What is monopoly? 

Obviously what is fair under one 
set of conditions may be unfair un- 
der others. Price-cutting in one in- 
stance may be designed to force a 
competitor out of business. In an- 
other case which appears to lte iden- 
tical, the cuts may be made in a 
desperate attempt to slay in busi- 
ness. In a third, they may follow 
improved production or distribution 
methods. In a fourth they may 
follow a decision to close out an item 
or group of items. 

Similarly, what was fair, in terms 
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worked out organization and plan 
of operation ever designed to control 
money and credit in this country. 
The grant of powers was deliberately 
"road and the principle* under 
which these powers should >*' u««i 
were relatively clear-cut 

In general, it was held at the out- 
wt that it was the function of the 
Federal Reserve system to see that 
ample money and credit were avail- 
able for the economy lo function ef- 
fectively but without inflationary or 
deflationary pressures flowing from 
the money'and credit ?v=tem itself. 
This somewhat limited view of the 
responsibilities or the system was 
held for nearly 20 years. 

But the Reserve system gradually 
broadened its sense of responsibility. 

Today, it is interested in and will 
attempt to chec k any excess flow of 
money and credit to housing, to in 
ven tones, or to the stock market. It 
will try to have an adequate supply 
available. It attempts to follow the 
path which separates inflation from 
deflation. In doing so. it is concerned 
both with short- and long-term 
credit and with holding the volume 
"f both to what it considers to be the 
needs of the economy at the moment 
and in the near future. 

This brand responsibility [■ hjin ' 
dled with a dedication which Con- 
Kress and the Administration re- 
spect. It is done with no detailed 
rules being laid down by the Con- 
gress or the Administration, but 
with objective* Which all understand 

By trial and error we have come 
upon a system which gives the flexi- 
bility which government by men can 
give, yet is still responsive to the ol»- 
ligations of a government by law. 

In the Federal Reserve we have a 
government of men acting in general 
terms, not a government of men in_ 
terfering in the specific decisions of 
the market place. The general na- 
ture of (he action, which leaves the 
market free to make its own deci- 
sions in the light of the new rules of 
the game, accounts in large part for 
our willingness to let the Federal Re- 
serve assume more and more control 
over our financial operations. 

As a reMlt we have in the Federal 
Reserve on institution which is close 
to ideal, an institution whic h wields 
great powers, with little check, and 
under broad rules. 

Nevertheless, the Federal Reserve 
is not able to handle all problems to- 
day, just as it was not ahle let handle 
all problems in the past. 

From 1917 to 1919. the Federal 
Reserve successfully helped the gov- 
ernment finance World War I. It did. 
however, use methods which today 
might be considered as contributing 
more than necessary to inflation. In 
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and the use of aluminum grew faster 
than had the use of any other metal 
in all history and without the pro- 
tection of tariffs. 

It is possible that progress might 
have been faster if the company had 
been broken up. But could faster 
progress have come in the '20's? Pro- 
duction tripled from 1922 to 1929. 
Would a break-up of the companv 
have speeded this? Production in- 
creased even during the '30's. Would 
new companies have been able to 
command the resources to expand 
capacity us Alcoa did during the 
'30's? 

Where would our power industry 
be now if it had to rely upon copper 
(or ils conductors? The monopoly 
thai was aluminum has supported 
vigorous competition in the conduc- 
tor field. This points up the fact that 
our concern is basically fair competi- 
tion, and thai sometimes, and for a 
period of lime, even monopolies may 
increase compelition. We must not 
automatically condemn a concern 
because it has one type of monopoly 
— whether a small one like Hoover's, 
or a big one like Hall's. We must see 
whether the apparent monopoly 
adds to or subtracts from ihe gen- 
eral level of competition. 

This is even mure true when Ihe 
benefits or harm of proposed mergers 
are being examined. The type of 
merger that was common in the '90 s 
and the Iirst decade of this century, 
put through for speculative pur- 
poses, or to restain trade, is no long- 
er the rule. 

Evidence indicates that Ihe more 
recent mergers have been the result 
of tax pressures in some cases, but in 
general Ihey have resulted from tech- 
nical, financial, or marketing rea- 
sons. Although what wean- really in- 
terested in is competition, attacks 
are made on size as an evil. Then- 
are without doubt points at which 
size becomes less efficienl, and less 
competitive. But the test should be 
efficiency and real competition. 

We need to ask continually, 
"What will increase effeclive com- 
petition and so help the country 
grow?" 

If stopping Ihis or that company 
from growing helps the country 
grow, wc should take the necessary 
steps. But we should not slop a com- 
pany from growing if that means 
hurting competition, and the coun- 
try. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has gone so far as to say that a par- 
ticular action can be presumed with- 
out proof to restrict competition. 



Without adequate inquiry or factual 
analysis, it is decreed to be immoral 
and is declared illegal. 

This approach does not give ade- 
quate weight to the fact that business 
practices today are Uxi complicated 
to make it possible to set up unsup- 
ported inferences and presumptions 
without putting a tight dieckrein on 
progress. If we persist in this, we will 
threaten business in general with the 
strait jacket that the railroads have 
come to know so well. 

And more than a negative ap- 
proach is necessary. One of the rea- 
sons small business linds il difficult 
to compete is that we have not de- 
veloped a good financing system for 
small business. The creation of an 
adequate, long-term capital market 
for small business would do far more 
to protect competi lion— and small 
business lhan continued attacks on 
bigness as such. 

It seems possible to have compc- 
lent supervision by able men in this 
field, properly guided and checked. 
A gistd iK'ginning has been made in 
the past two and a half years at the 
Federal Trade Commission. If prog- 
ress in the second half of this cen- 
tury is lo equal the progress in the 
first half, this progress must be 
sustained. 

Hopes for such progress are raised 
by Ihe fact thai great advamcs along 
this line have in fact been made in 
the field of credit control. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
more effective control over the econ- 
omy than any single agency of the 
federal government It tan change 
the rules of the game — change re- 
serve requirements, change discount 
rates, buy or sell, or refuse; lo buy or 
sell federal obligations, and exert 
other pressures on financial institu- 
tions in such a fashion as to affect 
vitally every business in the country. 
Thai means it can affect every fam- 
ily. 

Yet it can do this without public- 
hearings, without the approval of 
Congress, and without check by the 
courts. The use of such powers is 
obviously in large part government 
by men. not government by law. It 
is a rule ot reason. 

We tried to operate under various 
money and credit systems for a cen- 
tury and a quarter with indifferent 
success. We found the equivalent of 
the Federal Reserve system had to 
be created. 

The decision to make the system 
an independent one was deliberate. 
President Wilson insisted, at the 
start, thai the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem should be nonpolitical and it is 
still so loday. 

The Federal Reserve Act of Dec. 
23. 1913. was the most carefully 
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pose shall not have financing. Hut 
we have reached ihe point where 
we should he able to say the supply 
of goods and services for both long- 
term and short-term capital taken 
together are or are not adequate. We. 
therefore, should be able to act as 
effectively in the long-term as we do 
in the short-term field. 

The importance of long-term capi- 
tal to the business cycle is being rec- 
ognized more and more. As long- 
term investment is stabilized- much 
of the pressure for boom or bust will 
be removed. As we develop instru- 
ments for stabilizing long-term in- 
vestment, we will be removing an- 
other virus from the economy. 

As our standards of living rise, we 
must liave increasing amounts of 
investment per worker, and therefore 
more and more capital, and more 
and more complicated and expensive 
mechanical and electrical equip- 
ment, more and more complicated 
business and financial organizations. 
Small business must get bigger, and 
big business must be watched care- 
fully. 

This means thai we must create 
institutions which make it easier for 
small business to compete with big— 
we should increase the effic iency of 
BMtO business, not decrease the real 
efficiency of big business. 

Governmental institutions must 
be able to act in technical matters 
without the need of specific author- 
ization for every act, but subject to 
clearly defined principles. The more 
decisions are merely a reflection of 
what the government permits, rather 
than what the market place finds the 
citizens want, the slower the econ- 
omy will grow. The more govern- 
mental actions can lie actions which 
set the rule of the game, and the less 
they have to be specific cease and 
desist orders or specific orders of ap- 
proval or denial of petitions, the 
Taster the economy will grow. 'I he 
more decisions can be left to the 
market place, subject to policy guid- 
ance, the freer we are. and the faster 
we progress. 

This means that we need to be on 
the alert to adapt existing govern- 
mental institutions as times change, 
which is e\ceedingly difficult to do. 

But inasmuch as business must op- 
erate under rules laid down by gov- 
ernments, it is necessary for business. 
bfaOF, and consumers to keep alert to 
ossification in governmental agen- 
cies. The danger of this ossification 
is the biggest challenge to our rising 
standard of living. It. rather than the 
atom— which also must be handled 
under rules laid down by the govern- 
ment — is the next challenge of the 
Twentieth Century. 

— Robinson Nkwcomb 
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1920 il did not act in time to restrain 
inflation. In 1927 and 1928. it failed 
- in part for technical reasons which 
it did not understand then hut under- 
stands now— to help check the stock- 
market speculation which initiated 
the collapse of 1929. Its action in 
1931 aggravated the depression; 
however, there wen? strong reasons 
at the time for doing what it did. 

Some of its actions in 1937 may 
be questioned. Its long continued in- 
ability to withdraw its support from 
the federal bond market contributed 
to the inflation which followed 
World War II. Its action in the bond 
panic of May, 1953. may have been 
dilatory. Such iastances, which some 
observers feel represent at least par- 
tial failures, do. however, show that 
the Federal Reserve was learning 
during these years, and that the mis- 
takes if they were mistakes— were 
mistakes of judgment in an area in 
which it was necessary to learn by 
trial and error. 

The recent period since the Fed- 
eral Reserve withdrew its full sup- 
port from the federal bond market 
has seen little inflation. The mild 
nature of the adjustment of 1954. 
which followed a ten per cent de- 
cline in the federal contribution to 
the economy, and which was accom- 
panied by a sharp reversal of the in- 
ventory position, can be attributed 
in part to the strength and wisdom 
of the Federal Reserve Board ac- 
tion. But Ihe experience of this re- 
cent period indicates that further 
changes are needed in the resources 
available to the Federal Reserve, or 
to some other agency, to improve 
our ability to set the rules of the 
game in Ihe field of long-time credit. 

The Federal Reserve can now in- 
fluence short-term credit much more 
efficiently than it can influence long- 
term credit. The relationship be- 
tween long- and short-term financing 
in so diffuse and varied that actions 
which are effective in Ihe short-term 
field may take a long time to oper- 
ate in the long-term market, and 
may even have unfortunate reper- 
cussions. 

The need for improved methods 
of influencing long-term credit is be- 
coming increasingly important. The 
inflationary pressures on the econ- 
omy today are created as much by 
expenditures for capital goods and 
by long-term consumer credit for 
housing, for instance, as by short- 
term expenditures for inventories or 
consumer durables. The shortage of 
building materials and of metals in 
many stages of fabrication, for exam- 



ple, is due to large increases in in- 
vestment in machinery and equip- 
ment in industrial and commercial 
plants, in large-scale engineering op- 
erations, and in highways, more than 
to an expansion in residential con- 
struction. 

The problem is simple in concept 
— total demands as expressed by 
dollars must be kept within the 
physical ability of the economy to 
supply goods and services. Demands 
for goods and .services in the private 
sector may come from consumers or 
even from business. 

Our powers to restrict demands 
for money in the private sector are 
uneven, however. They may not 
affect demands for g<tods for produc- 
ing factories, or machinery and 
equipment for many months after 
action has been taken. They may 
operate either quickly or belatedly 
in the housing field, depending on 
the extent to which irrevocable ad- 
vance commitments have been made. 
They may affect some types of con- 
sumer purchasing quickly, nnd other 
kinds hardly at all. 

The Home Loan Bank Board wits 
originally conceived as a device for 
facilitating the flow of funds from 
areas with surplus money to areas 
with a shortage. 

Announcement by the chairman 
last summer that savings and loan 
associations should limit the credit 
they extend to their own immediate 
flow of funds illustrates how far the 
Board has abandoned the original 
concept. It also demonstrates our 
lack of facilities to handle long-term 
credit. 

The number of families with chil- 
dren is growing, the market for bet- 
ter and larger homes is obvious, and 
families have tlic resources with 
which to buy better and larger 
houses. 

Yet because of his belief that over- 
all demands for credit and money 
were exceeding the capacity of the 
country to use at current price lev- 
els, the chairman of the Home Ixuin 
Bank Board moved to reduce Ihe 
supply of housing credit. Housing 
was increasing its demands for 
goods and services along with other 
capital formation segments of the 
economy. But the Board was able 
to influence the flow of credit in that 
area, so it acted in that area. Other 
areas were left relatively unmolested 
because it was difficult to reach them. 

This is not an argument for speci- 
fic controls. Our knowledge of eco- 
nomics in the market place has not 
reached the point where we can or 
should say that the competitive sys- 
tem should permit this company or 
this end-purpose to have financing 
while that company or that end-pur- 
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"These are the professional's basic 
committees." Mr. Church says. "He 
will form as many more as circum- 
stances dictate. Bui one thing is im- 
portant for all of them: They must 
know their facts. If a worker in a 
campaign can't answer questions, or 
if he answers them foolishly, he deals 
'he whole <nmpaign a blow. 

-Another thing: Every volunteer 
worker must be made to understand 
the traditional fund-raising principle 
that 'the cause and the need arc 
digger than the institution.' In other 
Words, volunteers mast ask supporl 
not for such-and-such a hospital, bill 
for the health of the community In 
that way contributors are made to 
f<-el that thev are giving for the sake 
of their own heal'h. not simply to 
satisfy snme group of do-gooders 

"Finally, it is wise to send solic- 
itors out in pairs rather than alone. 
Not only does this give them confi- 
dence and authority, but it mokes a 
home coll more impressive. I have 
always urged them not to leave 
pledge cards when they depart. If 
the card is not 61led out in the course 
of a visit, it is better to make another 
visit a couple of weeks later. To 
leave a card gives everybody the fill- 
ing that the job has been done and 
yet nothing conclusive has been ac- 
complished." 

Under the leadership of a profes- 
sional manager most campaign* are 
successful within the prescribed 
lime. After that the fund raiser's 
only duty is to summarize the drive. 

"Don't ever sell his last report 
short." Mr. Church says. "It is a 
distillation of everything the fund 
raiser has learned about the commu- 
nity. Also, it records the mistakes 
that have been made. In this final 
report are priceless guides for future 
fund raising in that community. 

This is the system by which our 
generation of Americans have be- 
come the most generous givers the 
world has ever known. Today the 
average annual donation from fam- 
ilies with incomes of under $10,000 a 
year is SI49. We not only support 
500.000 different causes and institu- 
tions; we have poured more than 
S30.000.000.000 into long range en- 
dowments. 

This is big-scale giving in the 
American way.— Oscar Schisgall 
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Raising Tips Pay Off" may be ob- 
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H Street N.W.. Washington 6. D C. 
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ured this reflection with scientific instruments uml fuund thnt 
concn'le refects about four limes more light limn d.irk pavement*. 
That's why it's safer to drive on concrete *il night — when must 
accident* occur. You see people, animals, curves and olislarlefl 
gouuer. This gives you more lime l<> slow down ur stup in emergen- 
cies. Ilrmembtr, son, if you ran I sre you arrnt safe! 

"Concrete roads are safer, too, because your tires grip and hold to 
its grilty. skid-resistant surface better, e*prriaUy in the rain. I like 
to drive on concrete roads because it's much safer — not only for 
me. but also for our fumily, for uur car and fur the uther Ml.iw." 



B«cavto cor>eret» li llght.eolo»ed your heodligMi 
Oluinfoat* (■ rood tho rooiimum dillance ahead. 



Uohl from th« torn* haadBghH h obwrbod by a 
dork pavamanl wrfaco. To b» ia'», you mutl tee I 




/ 



PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 

33 Wait Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 



1A nitk 
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miir oipalnlion to Imprott ind ■itwu) tnc 

portlud nnwei and cnncraU UuiMgh 

■■tilt inearr* and taftnatimi Ktld math 
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■Puddte- 
Proof" 




Even '■.;■:■!■ 
down thr Mnrro 
Safe-T-Set can't 
spill ink! Hand- 
tome- Momi Safc- 
T-Set saves soiled 
clolhlnu, frayed 
ncryes. Absolutely 
can't spill ot leak. 
And you won't 
luive to refill it for montiis. Morns 
hard-tipped points are famous for long 
wear, with a choice to suit your indi- 
vidual writing style. Made by the 
leader in matched d« k- top equipment . 

bert m. Morris co. 

8651 W.3rQ Strut, LM Afifeles 41, California 




give you the best^^ 

in modern, low-cost heating 

'"Tumi's a Modine Unit Heater in the 
right tapaciiy and model to meet 
your ex*Ct wore or plant hemnfc require- 
ment*. Lijfhr weiphi and compaerncss 
(only iO'V. that of other gas-fitcil unjt 
heaters) save you money on shipping, 
installation ami support structures. Top- 
night design assures minimum mainten- 
ance . . . lasting dependability. 

cup awo wan coupon rooar 



MODINE MIG. CO 
ISA1 D.Kc.m ■<«>*•, Wit. 

Send mc mr (rrc corn Ol Bulletin 6SJ 

Name — — 

r«m ..... — 1 ! — -_— 




Addrcn 

Ctiy — — 7j\ 



-Scale — — 
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FUND RAISING 

continued from page 37 

three to work closely with the pro- 
fessional director. 

One of the initial duties of this 
executive committee is the prepara- 
tion, with the aid of volunteers, of 
cards bearing the names of individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations that are 
to be visited in the drive for con- 
tributions. A recent hospital cam- 
paign for SI. 700.000 was begun with 
8,825 such cards for individuals and 
1.674 for business organizations. Per- 
sonal solicitation of these prospects 
is the most effective. In addition, 
however, the committee used various 
lists, including the telephone direc- 
tory, to prepare 12,000 names of 
individuals and 300 firms to be so- 
licited by mail. In short, the pre- 
liminary work has to be extensive. 
Once it is done, the campaign is 
ready for: 

► The special gifts and the advance 
gifts committees. These are gener- 
ally chosen from among the wealth- 
ier groups so that they may ap- 
proach other wealthy citizens on 
comfortable terms. Their number? 
One volunteer for every ten people 
to be visited is the ideal ratio, but 
most campaigns do with fewer work- 
ers. 

Incidentally it is wise to have 
these volunteer solicitors make their 



own contributions early. In that way 
they not only set standards for giv- 
ing; they are in a position to answer 
the inevitable, slightly suspicious 
question, "And how much are y" 
giving to this cause?*' 

► Next come the commerce and in- 
dustry committees. The number of 
their subdivisions will depend on 
how many industries are to be ap- 
proached, how many labor unfed* 
how many retail organizations, and 
so on. In many campaigns this kind 
of work is augmented by fraternal 
committees that make their collec- 
tions from various clubs. 

► The community committee, usu- 
ally the largest of all. is made up of 
the volunteers who go from door to 
door, who form telephone squads, 
who rise to make appeals at PTA 
meetings, who may even rattle tin 
caas in the lobby of the local movie 
theater. To keep up the spirit, the 
energy, the enthusiasm of this group 
is one of the fund raiser's principal 
jol*i. If he is wise he generally does 
it with public praise of thnir efforts. 

► The publicity committee is one of 
the busiest of all. It prepares pam- 
phlets and handbills, newspaper 
stories, places radio and TV an- 
nouncements; publicizes dinners and 
theater parties, writes heart-to-heart 
letters. Without a good publicity 
committee any campaign is at a 
hopeless disadvantage. 



how to judge your GIVING 

David Church, executive director of the American 
Association of Fund-Raising Counsel, Inc., lists the 
professional fund raisers' eight favorite don'ts 
as a yardstick for intelligent giving: 

1. Don't give before you know whol the couse is, who sponsors 
it and how the money is to be spent. 

2. Don't give solely on on emotional basil. Study the needs of 
the cause so it receives an intelligent proportionate shore 
of what you intend to give in total. 

3. Don't give in response to impressive titles (a letter signed 
Judge So-and-so) unless you know and respect the person. 

4. Don't give to a telephone solicitor unless he is willing to send 
a complete statement of facts. 

5. Don't give to a solicitor who insists on an Immediate cash con- 
tribution rather than have you mail a check. 

6. Don't give to street collectors unless you are sure of the cause 
they represent. Anybody with a tin cup can raise funds. 

7. Don't give to a cause unless it is registered according to low 
in your state. 

8. Don't submit to pressure giving — that is, merely because a 
friend or acquaintance urges it. 
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talent and ambition onto the personal, y * «£g£ 
who hasn't got them. But we can ^*« V ^£ 
climate and give guidance to the man of ability who is 
his own self-starter. _ tw „» H i M ri m 

"In the second place the process 
-the idea that the good man ^^LSKS 
potentialities and rises to the top or toward juM 
doesn't pan out. In our case, it has produced loo few 
managers too late. 




Experience shows that managing 
skills can be taught and learned 



example, into a highly independent manager. Within 
the framework of corporate policy, he has a latitude 
of judgment that would have been regarded as heresy 
even a decade ago. The same principle applies to his 
immediate subordinates and so on down the line to 
supervisor and foreman. It applies also to the people 
whom the company calls individual contributors— 
scientists, engineers, accountants and many others. 

At every level the well-rounded GE manager is 
supposed to have the self-confidence and courage to 
stick his neck out— as did Dr. W. R. G. Baker, chief 
of electronics, about a year ago. He was sure that 14- 
inch TV receivers to retail as portable sets at $99.95 
could have a huge sale. But market research surveys 
said this was impossible. He disregarded them, played 
his own hunch, made his portables and sold 200.000 
of them in the first six months, at a dei-e nt profit. 

GE is determined to supply itself with enough mana- 
gers of this kind to meet its goal of $5,000,000,000 to 
$6,000,000,000 a year sales volume in 1963 (as against 
$3,200,000,000 in 1955) and otherwise to continue 
its advance for generations thereafter. During the 65 
years of its history, it lias tried out every form of train- 
ing for its administrators, from job rotation to having 
them attend graduate schools of business. But the 
GE study showed that these and other prevailing 
methods would not produce the quantity and quality 
of competence required hy the decentralization proc- 
ess, notably in the light of GK's expansion plans. Not 
. ustomers, not products, not plants, not money, but 



"Moreover we think that the practice of iMMg- 
ment L anead of its codification, We a,.— 

research into method and mot,vatIO P h . r "^ f( 7d^ c l or? 
20 year pull. Meantime, the ^P«n.s.b>hty for d ^elop- 
ing men using the knowledge already 
ten into the job assignment offWOH 

"Perhaps the must provocative- and 'mporMn 

idea on which we're V*Og£* JL^JSHS 
should be regarded as a diatinct typo 
its own disciplines, its own criteria tar J**™"* 1 ' 
-omcthinE which is both learnable and teachable. 

Mr. Smid7y Ls convinced that experience atone «.n 
no longer be counted on to provide appropriate rrunv 
agement skills, in sufficient time; that while managing 
is'no longer an art. it is not likely to become exact 
science, either; that it is. however, acquiring the har 
aeteristics of a profession, that »s. a q^tfaj»g 
of knowledge and ethics; that management laws and 
principles can be. to on increasing exiem. discovered, 
verified, imparted and applied. 

It was no accident that GE's Mfc**^*"" ™ 
management development coincided with the <om- 
pany-s vast venture in de^ntral.7*t>on during he past 
five years. It was originated and put into effect by 
President Ralph J. Cordiner in the belief the future 
su.-cess of GE depended largely upon diffusing its 
sources of decision making as widely as possible and 
thus attaining for each GE component the flexibility 
and humanness of the smaller operation, the kind that 
a man tan get his arms around." 

The aim is to transform every department head, for 
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No company or industry can afford 
to let new managers just happen 



managers may be the limit of GE's growth." Mr. Cor- 
diner lias declared. 

Hence GE added two extras to its management 
development. It fashioned professional business man- 
agement seminars to be held inside every GE depart- 
ment And it established I Management Research and 
Development Institute as the first staff college ever 
created by a company for the higher education of its 
own executives. 

Everything in the curriculum centers around GE's 
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3-year study shows 



HOW 

MANAGERS 
ARE MADE 

Can experience substitute for train- 
ing? Why can't you depend on natu- 
ral selection? Why should managers 
be generalists rather than special- 
ists? Here are some answers and 
pointers on executive development 

MANAGEMENT development is self-development 
Thai's the primary rinding in the General Electric 
Company's three-year research study into the factors 
that make for executive proficiency. 

The study also demonstrated that you can't count 
on a man to get ahead just because he has tulent. that 
experience alone doesn't insure capability on the job, 
that management is a distinct skill, and that the prac- 
tice of management is far ahead of its translation into 
rules and procedures. 

General Electric, to meet its own special require- 
ments, used the study to work out perhaps the most 
elaborate management development project of any 
in U. S. industry. The company's concern over man- 
agement development reflects today's upsurge of in- 
terest in programs designed: 

► To assist the executive to function more effectively 
in his present position. 

*■ To insure competent replacements for posts vacated 
by promotion, resignation, discharge, retirement, dis- 
ability or death and thus strengthen the continuity 
of an enterprise. 

► To correct the narrowness of outlook that derives 
from overspecialization by cultivating a broader back- 
ground. 

The study and the project provide many pointers 
for other businesses in the estimate of Harold D. 
Smiddy, GE vice president for management consulta- 
tion services, and a distinguished authority on the 
nature and nurture of the modern executive. 

"No company, no industry," says Mr. Smiddy. "can 
afford to let managers just happen." 

General Electric view of management development 
is about midway between those who see in it a panacea 
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for all problem.*; and those- who prefer to drift along 
on the assumption that, somehow, good men will ap- 
pear in the right slots, when and if needed, ready 1° 
take over at an instant's notice. 

GE expects no miracles, but is going about the task 
of executive development in a realistic, purposeful fash- 
ion. The company's attitude is in many respects simi- 
lar to that behind the excellent programs in this field 
conducted by enterprises as diverse as Standard Oil 
<N.J.>, United Parcel Service. Detroit Edison, Sears 
Roebuck, Johnson & Johnson. Metropolitan Life. 
Monsanto. General Motors and other members of the 
vanguard in the management development movement 
The GE pattern differs from most mainly in scope. 

For the purposes of the study, GE's own veterans 
in organization, employe relations and related areas 
were backed up by a small corps of outside manage- 
ment consultants, psychologists, professors of business 
administration. They sifted a vast library of hooks, 
monographs, records, pamphlets in English. German. 
French and the Scandinavian. They also interviewed 
executive personnel in 50 major firms, together with 
specialists in the American Management Association, 
the National Industrial Conference Board, the Society 
for the Advancement of Management und in univer- 
sities. 

Some 300 GE managers, cooperating with tfie study 
task force, discussed and argued such points as whether 
or not it is possible to inculcate management pro- 
ficiency in the way that the senior surgeon trains an 
interne. 

Detailed experience records of 2.000 GE executives 
were combed for clues on the elements which comprise 
that sixth sense, the intuitive grasp which enables the 
top-flight manager to weigh the known factors and 
come up with the correct decisions. 

The distillation of these findings ("the yield was 
relatively low at times for the tonnage of data handled," 
says Mr. Smiddy) served as the working hypothesis 
out of which GE has shaped its philosophy and ap- 
proach for management development, increasingly re- 
ferred to as "MD." 

"First of all." says Mr. Smiddy, "We can't engraft 




I rise to the top isn't justified I 
I I 

kMMMM — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — ^ 
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"You must remember," he declares . ;'*at »he wholo 
mm mm exploratory. Adult education mand tto 
management is still in its infancy. . T »' 
highlighted the need tn give as much thought. *™* 
day. U. planning management development as to plan- 
ning production, or purchasing. ni.iiL.n»irtnn 

To Herschner Cross. General Manager B*W» 
Assemblies Department, a special men! of the sen 
mars was that -we had a relaxed atmosphere f r riili 
bing minds together, and for joggi ng each J*™ r -*' 
views. We got to see more sharply the need for even 
more- integrated effort to achieve team 
each operation more precisely m terms of the way it 
fits in with others. ^ „ ■ tiJ1 ti--h 

"Especially useful." he remarks "is 
upon human assets- the organization of J**™* 
beings, with the skills in their hands and 
in their heads, the social capital they M« 
being quite as important as plant, or patents, or other 

Affile trend toward ^g^devejop 
ment shows that the day of the autocratic boss is over. 
Modern business has no place for him. 

-Managers are going to be judged J"*"""! 
by their ability to develop their people, by relnt ng 
the individual's capacity to his funcUon while k«.pmK 
in mind the margin for improvement ™«"23J 
has. The same foreman, for example. 
supervise 50 women in a winding ^ m °* ™ iy . " 
overtaxed when it comes to supervising 12 
But as often as not he could be trained to handle the 

more difficult chore." - , „„, Tnini . 

For Lawrem* E. Walkely. (^.leral Mmmger Trum 
bull Components Department, the best tMJ 
the scminTrs was "what mme out of ^.gfigg 
give and take in stressing the connect-on between 
management development and your chart * « M» 
ness. its distinguishing characteristics, as well as whn 
you have as your objective and me stops for rea h.n». 
them. We intend, for example, to double OUT «U* » 
the next ten years. We therefore need to do i»« to 
standardize parts. We have to intensify ""^g^f 
have to get a clearer picture of our -end ^'^ , ' m ^ 
We need more projections of building n 
perhaps more warehousing-end a ™J» 
things to enable us to get a fix on the target; and km 
every section make a detailed breakdown of its con 

^•■Utop'a." he declares, "would be when you could 
just set your sights and have the kind of organ.sat.on 




1 Modern business no longer has room 
for the old-time autocratic boss 
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that could pick up from then?. Since it can never quite 
happen, our basic problem is developing people at 
every level to match" a developing business. Our man- 
ning tables, our replacement charts are put together 
as carefully and revised as often as our re-tooling es- 
timates. 

"One good way of readying your human resources 
is direct personal coaching. We don't select any crown 
princes here. But, when a man has proven that he can 
assume a larger responsibility, we put him to a series 
of step-up tests, where he- has to rely more and more 
on his own judgment. 

"He might handle some minor promotion problems, 
say. or purchase some materials, or contact a whole- 
saler, or even check back over a recommendation for 




Executives must think in broad 
terms— not of their own interests 



a new plant site. We don't look over his shoulder. And 
if he does well, after a time, he has to take some real 
risks. So do we. 

"You can keep getting your feet wet around the 
edges of real managing just so long. Then you have to 
take the plunge." 

Central to GE management development is a rigor- 
ous performance appraisal system. Every subordinate 
is regularly assessed by his superior in relation to the 
current work assignment, the requirements for which 
are spelled out in a position guide, more specific and 
detailed than the usual job description. This position 
guide shows precisely the factors for which the em- 
ploye is accountable, and to whom, and when. He is 
then rated on a sliding scale (outstanding, superior, 
satisfactory, not yet satisfactory, unsatisfactory) for 
everything from technical proficiency to emotional 
slability under pressure. 

The jHTformance appraisal technique, originally de- 
signed to determine salary brackets and compensation, 
has been extended to detect unsuspected talent and 
particularly to lay the foundations for a self-develop- 
ment plan worked out jointly between the subordinate 
and his manager. 

The appraisal report of a salesman, for example, 
may show that he has natural gifts for customer con- 
tact and for speaking before small groups, but that 
be is inadequate in pricing equipment for the more 
complicated construction project. He and his manager 
frankly discuss ways to remedy this. It may be a mat- 
ter of boning up on some manuals, or brushing up on 
his mathematics by taking a correspondence course. 

At the same time, since the purpose of any develop- 
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four basic criteria for the manager who develops him- 
self in the process of developing others: 

1. He should be a balanced "genpralist" rather than 
only a functional "specialist." He should be able to 
plan, organize, integrate, and to measure as his way 
of getting results mainly through (he work of others, 
and to do all this in terms of department and company 
objectives as against any excursions for the sake of his 
own ego enhancement. 

2. He should serve the concept of the best balance 
of interest among customers, employes, shareowner*. 
vendors, dealers, government and the community. 

3. He should lead by persuasion rather than com- 
mand, by example of integrity and largeness of view, 
earning the respect of associates by encouraging par- 
ticipation in contrast to the order-flinging tnartinet 
who invokes table pounding to mask immaturity, both 
administrative and emotional. 

4. He should recognize human limitations as well as 
potentialities for growth; that while everyone has an 
improvement stretch, it remaias impossible to turn a 
mediocrity into a first-rate executive. 

Late last year, the pilot sessions in professional busi- 
ness management were begun at the headquarters of 
GE "s Industrial Power Components Division at Plain 
ville, Conn. 

Sixteen members of top and middle management 
attended three-hour sessions one evening a week for 
five months. Under the guidame of group leaders, they 
turned their attention to such problems as: 

► "In the process of redesigning a new switch, a sup 
plier lias been especially helpful and cooperative in 
working out a part we need. We have been buying 
that part from him for a year. Everything is satisfac- 
tory. But then another supplier offers us the same part 
at two thirds the price. Does our obligation to the first 
supplier go beyond placing the facte before him and 
urging him to lower his costs to meet competition? Or 
do we have an implied moral commitment to him thai 
should take precedence over the price differential?" 

► "The sales of your unit are falling eight per cent 
below minimum forecasts. In this situation, your first 
stop should be to reexamine iat the composition of 
your sales force (6) what your competitors are offering 
<c) your pricing schedules idi product design (s) 
dealer reactions </i the advertising piU'h (g> last 
year's records for the corresponding period." 

► "You have a promising junior production engineer, 
Mr. X, a recent transfer. He is intelligent, enthusiastic, 
with a high scholastic rating. He has an unusual flair 
for shaving costs. But he exasperates his associates 
to such an extent that you suspect that they resist 
valuable suggestions simply because they come from 
him. You have twice talked to him about the need for 
tact ond diplomacy; he has failed to reform. You have 
already in blueprints a new item on which the saving 
of every fraction of a cent is exceptionally important. 
You have been counting on X'shelp. Your comptroller 
reminds you that your pending request to the finance 
committee for new equipment funds may be in some 
degree influenced by the size of your profit margin on 
this new item. At the same lime, the morale of your 
production unit is at the lowest ebh ever because of 
X's unpleasant personality. In a particular slump is 
a veteran of 12 years who knows the practical side of 
manufacturing like the back of his hand. What do 
you doT' 

► "The head of marketing insists that delivery time on 



switchboards has to be shortened to please the cus- 
tomers. But the head of manufacturing is equally in- 
sistent that his overhead on indirect labor costs and 
in-process inventory is way out of whack and has to 
he cut Can these objectives be paired?" 

Such questions are threshed out against the back- 
ground of flE's philosophy of management develop- 
ment pivotal to GE's test-run seminars at Plainville 
which elicited reactions typified by the comments of 
four key participants. 

"At first," says Allan A. Watson, manager for As- 
semblies and Components Sales, "some of us thought 
the course was going to lie stratosphere stuff. Others 
were afraid of too murh inbreeding, a rehash at night 




The well rounded manager should , 

have the nerve to stick his neck out i 

I 



of what we'd been dealing with all day. The sessions 
avoided both excesses pretty well. On some points 
we're not in agreement with the philosophy, the in- 
structors, or each other. I'm not convinced of just 
how neatly you can separate policy from operations. 
Sure, you can do it on a chart. You can have lots of 
pretty boxes— in color — showing who does what and 
when. But even a quarterback has to back up his 
line on defease and make a tackle once in a while, 
or he isn't running his team right. 

"I don't believe," he continues, "in the kind of sales 
managing that means grabbing your hat and hurrying 
off to wet-nurse the boys in the field every time one 
of them falls on his face. But we took up the case of a 
salesman who calls in and says that he has almost got 
the order. But he can't clinch it. He has tried everything 
he knows. Some in the class arguod that the way to 
develop him is to let him fight it out alone — and if 
he misses, okay. But he's asking for help. And while 
you don't make the pitch for him, you're supposed to 
manage from authority of knowledge. Tliat means 
you should pass along to him everything you can. 
There has to be a happy medium Ix-tween acting as 
teacher for your men and the tendency to leave too 
much distance, too big a gap, between strategy and 
tactics in marketing." 

William C. Wichman. GE vice president and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Industrial Components Division, 
had this to say: 

"Certainly some of us went into these courses with 
misgivings. There was a show-me attitude. We were 
as a group, you might say, receptive, but not enthusi- 
astic. 
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BRITAIN 

continued from page 41 

vast amounts of profit back into 
their plants. 

The- British Board of Trade and 
Board of Treasury have been choosy, 
too. about details such as location 
of new plants. They want to put the 
plant where it will take up unem- 
ployment in economically distressed 
areas, rather than where transporta- 
tion and markets might be more 
convenient to the manufacturer. 
Standard Oil submitted more Uian 
100 different plans, in seven differ- 
ent locations, before a mutually sat 
isfactory silo for the Fawley refinery 
was chosen. 

The Board of Trade and Board of 
Treasury have been trying to route 
American subsidiary factories away 
from the London area, to Scotland 
or Northern Ireland, or the indus- 
trial Midlands around Liverpool. 
Thus the Hughes Tool Company, 
makers of oil-drilling equipment, 
went to BelfHst; International Busi- 
ness Machines locati-d its plant in 
Dundee. Scotland, and the Cabot 
Carbon (shoe blacking) Company 
set up its factory near Liverpool. 

The BoUti of Trade strives to 
equate all factors, it says, with ex- 
treme care. Sometimes it does this 
with exasperating mathematical ex- 
actness. The Board told one Amer- 
ican firm, UMfatg its assets in an 
application to set up a British sub- 
sidiary, that the amount of capital 
calculated as good will was too high. 
The company representatives re- 
plied that their firm had reached the 
figure with great statistical effort, 
that it was correct 

The Board suggested that the fig- 
ure be rut by five per cent The com- 
pany said it would take its business 
elsewhere, and made the rounds of 
Belgium. Holland and Germany as 
possible places to build its factory. 
However, it eventually returned U> 
England, and accepted the Board s 
evaluation. 

Once thev have set up a plant in 
England, American businessmen 
seem to get along pretty well with 
the authorities. They usually find 
it wise to put on a British front, to 
use ;is many British employes as 
possible, and to fall in with British 
customs like morning and afternoon 
breaks for tea. 

The oldest American pharmaceu- 
tical house in England. Parke, Davis 
and Company, is so very British, ac- 
cording to Manager L. O. Smith, 
that Britishers who visit the mother 
plant in Detroit often exclaim: "I 
had no idea that this British firm 
had such a big subsidiary in Amer- 
ica." The emphasis on British ap- 
pearance, personnel and customs, 
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LOOKING SOUTHWEST? 

(MOST INDUSTRY IS...) 



Th* K«l» Itailroml MMM 
TIM Grout Southwm 



Before you locate 
your new 
manufacturing plant 
or distribution center 
look into 
the Katy Railroad's 
industrial service 




• W» offer yoo tha acrvira 

* of Iraiivd ptiifi — kwali 
' ... rourlory at Ihr 

J K*ly Railroad. 

■ An***™ lo Your Iwmc 

<|UMlU>nB COTHF 111 J "t 

lii ■ rotindi-ntial rrpurt. 
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KHAKI" KKN38 COMPANY PLANT. *■ norland. 

Tniu. I* lypkul of indu»tri-« livnm! in (own*. 

elite* ami rural ar-a- ulnn« inn Katy ■yalctp. For 
information, fill in Inn rr<|ur*t tilnnk hrlow 
attached to your company lollnrhnad. 
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HOW MANAGERS ARE MADE 



ment plan is to build the individual's strengths while 
strength* ning points of weakness, he may be invited 
to demonstrate at a sales training class various customer 
approaches he has found valuable. The psychological 
dividend here would Ik; that he is simultaneously 
engaged in a plus activity where he has command 
of the situation, and a minus activity where he still 
has to acquire that quality. Yet both activities can 
lead to improvement. 

"All appraisal work, when Liken seriously, is diffi- 
cult," observes Stanley Fell, Training and Education 
specialist at Plainville. "the human ego being what it 
is. We try to be on our guard against distortions in 
evaluating what a man does and can do. He may have 
struck out on something on the very day his boss is 
spending two hours in rating him. The temptation is 
to grade him down. But we have to keep reminding 
ourselves that we must look at his performance, ns a 




, Managers will be judged more and a 
I more on how they develop people 1 

L.--------------------J 

whole, month by month. He may have been batting 
.300 for the season." 

As site for its Management Research and Develop- 
ment Institute GE purchased the 66 acre Crotonville 
IN. Y. > estate of the late Harry Arthur Hopf. pioneer 
management consultant, along with his famous col- 
lection of management literature. On the campus hill 
whic h commands a magnificent view of the surround- 
ing countryside and the Hudson River valley. GE pul 
up two modern functional brick buildings, the one 
residential, complete with air-conditioned dormito- 
ries, lounges, dining hall, and the other educational, 
with lecture r<xims modeled after the surgical theater, 
class und conference rooms, and offices for the admin- 
istrative and teaching staff. iThe old Hopf home is 
used as recreation center, i 

The Institute's Advanced Management Course is 
attended by a total of 80 executives for 13 consecutive 
weeks. 

They are recruited from the three levels immedi- 
ately below that of the President's office; vice presi- 
dents, general managers, functional heads of depart- 
ments, sections and services, lit will take five years 
to present the course to all GE managers in these 
classifications. ) 

The management developing here are guided by 
Marc A. deSerranti. chief of GE's company-wide man- 
ager development consulting service. Also reporting 
lo him are such field consultants as Frank Oglce. who 



worked as adviser with Messrs. Wichmon. Walkely. 
Cross and their associates in setting up the pioneering 
seminars at Plainville. 

Five classes of 16 men each devote six mornings a 
week, under the direction of an Institute iaslructor, 
to such topics as to whether the Superior Separator 
Company should have launched its high lift loaders 
in the corn belt in the way and at the time it did. or 
whether the merchandise control methods of F. W. 
Woolworth should be applied to manufacturing slocks, 
or to other top management problems, either from the 
casebooks of Harvard's Graduate School of Business 
Administration, or from GE's experience. 

Or they may focus on the pitfalls that will beset 
a firm that seeks to copy blindly the management 
development forms and procedures of another despite 
the fact that management development has to be tai- 
lored to a company's individual needs perhaps more 
meticulously than anything else it does. This has par- 
ticular relevance for GE managers. Although manage- 
ment development is company-wide, it is no cut and 
dried doctrine. 

It has to be regarded rather as a philosophy, as a 
source of principles and pointers that can be adapted 
to the particular requirements of each GE department 
and plant which differ from each other as widely as a 
small metal-working establishment differs from a large 
steel mill. 

Afternoons, the members of the separate classes 
gather in plenary session while one man summarizes 
for the group the outcome of the morning's parley 
Sometimes Ihe meeting is thrown open for general 
discussion from the Boor. 



Off to one side of Ihe campus, in the small white 
house that Dr. Hopf built as his study, is the research 
operation of the Institute. It is presided over by Mr. 
Edward D. Kenihle, an extremely practical man with 
theory as preoccupation. His assignment is to Icxik 
ahead toward 1965 and beyond in shedding light on 
"the role of the large corporation in a free society" 
and on similarly momentous issues. 

To help him Mr. Kemble has a four-man crew: a 
sociologist to explore the nature of work and why 
people do it well or badly; a mathematical scientist to 
determine the effects on managing of prohablc rales 
of clung** in technology; an economist to inquire into 
Ihe large corporation as pacesetter in capital outlays, 
products, wages; a political scientist to examine it 
lioth from the standpoint of its internal administration 
and its relations with the public, including govern- 
ment, local, state, federal. 

The research unit will not have even first tentative 
results ready for two years or more. But GE believes 
thai research is asking some of the right questions 
about Ihe proper role of business in fostering an en- 
vironment where free men can flourish, and not just 
as managers at GE. — Herbert Harrus 



REPRINTS AVAILABLE — 

"Three-year Study Shows How Managers 
Are Made" may be obtained in reprint 
form for ten cents a copy or $7.50 per 
100, including postage. Order from Busi- 
ness Manager, Nation's Business, 1C15 H 
Street N W., Washington 6, D,C. 
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factory ore rising. Vauxhall will 
more than double ite output of cars 
and trucks when the additions are 
finished, and the firm will also bo 
making its own bodies. 

Unlike Ford. Vauxhall has no 
plans to penetrate the American 
market but is out to increase its share 
in other countries. Besides announc- 
ing expansion plans. GM President 
Harlowe Curtice, when he visited 
Vauxhall in the fall of 1966, revealed 
that the company will becoming out 
this year with a new economy auto 
to provide competition for the Ford 
Prefect and Anglia. and the similar- 
ly tinv and economical autos put out 
by others of the "Big Six'*— Morris- 
Austin, Rootcs. Standard and Tri- 
umph. . 

Competition among the Big 
is severe, but they have band.*! to- 
gether in one respect to meet foreign 
competition in the international 
markets. Thev have set up a testing 
ground, comparable to that of Gen- 
eral Motors in the U. S.. to make 
their cars more fit for the sales race 
against the autos of other nations, 
particularly Germany. 

British auto manufacturers feel 
that they have nothing to fear from 
American competition for the world 
market because American cars, by 
British standards, are too big, too 
thirsty for gasoline, and too compli- 
cated. But the German Volkswngen 
has the British alarmed. Even in the 
Empire markets, where preferential 
Uirills protect English cars, the VW 
has given the British a hard race, 
and promises to keep on doing it. 

In tractors and agricultural ma- 
i-hinery. Britain is also concerned 
about holding her lead. That is one 
reason the Board of Trade has al- 
lowed the English subsidiary of In- 
ternational Harvester to expand pro- 
duction and to start making a new 
tractor, the B-2. r >0, a small machine. 
Originally, the Board had denied the 
application for a license to put up 
a building for the manufacture of a 
similar machine. Now, it is taking a 
more lenient view, and the company 
has bought the factory building of 
the defunct Jensen auto firm for the 
new line. 

International Harvester has done 
many good turns for the British for- 
eign trade picture, and for itself, 
selling to South Africa, India. Swe- 
den. New Zealand. French North 
Africa, and France. Three American 
tractor firms. Ford, International 
Harvester, and the British subsidi- 
ary of A His- Chalmers brought on es- 
timated $ 1 70.000.0W in export sales 
of tractors and farm machinery to 
the U. K. in 1955. accounting for 
more than half of the total in those 
categories. 

In other, unrelated fields, Ameri- 
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Colorful legendary talcs which deal with the shop- 
ping habits of Tcxans have given Nciman-Matcus 
prominent publicity, liut, l»chind-thc-sccncs of this 
renowned specialty store is the dominant factor 
of its success— service! Modern microfilming by 
Remington Rand is playing an important part in 
this success. 

Now you can get the "backstage" action in this 
merchandising drama from a store that caters to the 
world's leading celebrities as well as people of aver- 
age means. You'll find the important role plavcd 
bv microfilm in controlling 100.000 charge accounts . . . servicing customers 
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Product pipelines at Esso's refinery at Fawley, England, 
largest in Europe, lead to docks. British newspaper wrote: 
"We don't have to fall fiat . . in admiration . , but what Ameri- 
cans did at Fawley we must introduce in British industry." 



BRITAIN continued 

Mr. Smith says, started back in the 
1960*1 when England made a big 
fuss over a Buy British campaign. 
However, although they follow Brit- 
ish customs, the American subsidi- 
aries bring American research and 
manufacturing know-how to boar in 
matter more important to the British 
than the following of customs — eco- 
nomic survival in world trade. 

Statistics prove the case. The Brit- 
ish Kurd Company, for instance, ex- 
ported about 140.000 cars in 1966. 
This was ■ quarter of all cars ex- 
ported from Britain, the largest 
number exported by any single 
British auto company. The British 
Ford Company, in fact, has become 
the largest exporter of cars in the 
world. 

These figures don't include the 
Ford tractor business, a sideline 
which has grown into n major enter- 
prise. Ford makes about a quarter 
of the tractors exported from Brit- 
ain, and a high percentage of these 
are sold in the major hard-currency 
areas, the U- S. and Canada. 

Vauxhall. the CM subsidiary, 
builds its cars witfi a strong orienta- 
tion toward the export market, with 
heavy-duty running gear and en- 
gines, and thus sells a higher per- 
centage of its output abroad than 
any other auto manufacturer. For 
1955. exports were estimated at 53 
per cent of production. 



International Harvester Company 
of Great Britain. Ltd.. subsidiary of 
the American firm, also has hxisted 
foreign trade balances by selling 
tractors and agricultural machinery 
in the export market. According to 
Herbert E. Hard. American comp- 
troller-secretary of the firm. 85 to 90 
per cent of the output of their prin- 
cipal tractor, the Farm-All M. goes 
to export. 

So British officialdom Is encour- 
aging these producers- and others — 
to expand at a startling rate, espe- 
cially in the automotive line where 
international competition is beam- 
ing fierce. Britain h;is led the world 
in production of cars for export, but 
as of the end of 1955, the Germans 
were edging perilously close. The es- 
timate of cars exported from Britain 
for the year was -100,000; the Ger- 
mans had exported 383.000. 

Capitalistic-minded West Ger- 
many had increased her car exports 
74 per cent over Ihe 1954 figure. The 
British increase in that time was 
only 1 1 per cent. 

So the British banks, and even in 
some cases, the British townships 
concerned, have been urged by the 
government to help the American 
companies float their expansion 
plans. The American firms, in turn, 
relied on accumulated profits to help 
pay the bill. There's more method 
than madni»ss in this for the Ameri- 



cans, because a $200,000,000 concern 
tan remit .S5.000.000 profits a year 
without being <-onsidered too grasp- 
ing. The same compnnv. if worth 
only $100,000,000. might be thought 
greedy if it sent back $5,000,000. 

Ford is starting a bigger expan- 
sion plan than any other American 
sultsidiary in Britain. The company 
is spending the equivalent of $200,- 
0W.000 in buildings and machinery 
to be in operation by the end of 
1959. Work is going ahead now at 
the Dagenham works on a new foun- 
dry built from the foundation up fur 
$33,600,000. The first hair of this 
will be- finished by January. 1957. 

Other phases of the Ford expan- 
sion involve new machine tools and 
assembly lines, new machine shops, 
administration buildings, new lines 
of lx)dy presses. The production of 
cars, trucks and tractors will double. 
It is now 1.500 units a day. about 
1.200 ears. The amount of automa- 
tion will increase sharply. 

Much of the present plant dates 
Ivick to 1931, when the first Henry 
Ford completed his first building 
plan. Since then, the Dagenliam 
works has more than doubled in 
area. It's worth $280,000,000. has its 
own blast furnace and rolling mill 
and the largest foundry in Britain. 

One of the main objectives of Brit- 
ish Ford is to make a dent in the 
American small-car market. They 
tried to penetrate in 1952 with their 
four -cylinder Consul, later with the 
larger six. the Zephyr. Company 
heads admit they haven't found the 
combination yet. but are buzzing 
with new and secret plans. They 
have revealed that they have a new 
car in the works for export, particu- 
larly for the American market. It is 
allegedly low, wide, fust, and easy 
on gas. 

Henry Ford II. in his November. 
1955, visit, reportedly promised bet- 
ter retail outlets for the British 
Fords. He is sympathetic toward 
Britain's struggle for trade, realiz- 
ing that, in the words of a Dagen- 
ham sales official: "The motor in- 
dustry in this country is the stalwart 
of foreign trade. Without it. the 
country wouldn't be able to get 
enough raw materials to sustain it- 
self, even in food" 

The General Motors subsidiary, 
Vauxhall, has expansion plans even 
more ambitious than Ford's. Vaux- 
hall is a smaller company, with pro- 
duction less than half of F'ord's, hut 
proportionately it is planning great- 
er expansion. Vauxhall has spent 
$70,000,000 for industrial growth 
since 1948, now has earmarked an- 
other $85,000,000 for construction 
and machinery before 1958. Near the 
plant at Luton, a London suburb, 
new buildings as big as the existing 
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to MOM inlo Brilsin since World 
War II. There. Yankee money and 
know-how has been a Mewing to the 
English. Even the British press, not 
noted for being pro-American, gave 
some grudging recognition of Stand- 
ard's accomplishment when WJJ 
was built. The Condon Dw Mail 
said: "We don't have to fall flat on 
our faces in our admiration of U. o. 
methods ... but what the Americans 
did at Fawley we must introduce in 
British industry." . 

At Fawley. Americans brought in 
U. S. labor-saving machinery, a stall 
of expert American labor managers 
and engineers, and stepped up the 
productivity of British labor. 

Work on the Fawley refinery start- 
ed in mid- 1949. when big. 34-year- 
old Bob Cole, the American boss 01 
the building project, turned British 
labor and American expediters loose 
in the hillv wood and farmland tract 
called Cadland Estate, near Soulh 
hamptx.n.Twoandii hair years later, 
a S130.000.000 refinery, phase one 
of Esso's building program, was com- 
plete a little ahead of schedule. 

Since finishing phase one in the 
refinery program. Essohas spent an- 
other Sin.tWO.OOO. The Fawley plaiil 
is processing 7.f>00.000 toas, or 4o> 
000,000 barrels of oil B year and is 
already the sixth largest refinery in 
the world. Currently. EmO 18 Pjfr 
ting up a $6.000.0<K) hydrofiner <de- 
sulphiiriw-r) and a $10,000,000 hy- 
droformer ( to yield higher-test gas I 

They are also building gigantic 
new storage tanks for the fuel oil 
which Britain has to import because 
the country still doesn't have enough 
crude - processing facilities. With 
British coal production lagging, the 
Central Electric Authority has 
tuned to fuel oil to run its genera 
tors. Esso. Shell and British 1'elm 
leum will eventually have more facil- 
ities for processing crude. 

American know-how and capital 
are helping the British with other 
phases of the battle for foreign ex- 
change. Indirectly, many of these 
subsidiaries of American firms have 
performed a great service nationally, 
because they make American prod- 
ucts in England (about 11,600,000, 
000 worth annually' with son* -thing 
like American efficiency. They thus 
help the British by saving the foreign 
exchange that English customers 
would have to use to buy the same 
merchandise in Uie U. S. 

This is the case with Cabot Car- 
bon Company, one of the most re- 
cent big subsidiaries to come into the 
U. K. The British, it seemed, had no 
big firms making shoe blacking. So 
the Board of Trade was delighted to 
help the Godfrey L. Cabot Co.. Inc.. 
or Boston, establish a factory at EHs- 
(Continiu'd on fiage 102) 
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NEW TWIN CYLINDER STENCIL DUPLICATOR 

prints with paste ink through silk screen 

The CaMMi is entirely new. scientific concept of dupli- J 
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eating. Printer's style paste-mfc osculating _ tollers 
cylinders {like a printing ftw), sdk screen ink di$mb«»u» 
S controls . . - d combine to yield [«***«^ 
inElv superior to anything heretofore thought possible with 
.he simple stencil duplicating process. Econom.es are tre- 
mendous because so much of your work going to outs.de 
Temces can now be done .n the office ... by office help. 

Simple...Swift...Clean and Economical 

Simply snap tbt 
ink tube into _ 
position. That's 
all. Automatic 
controls take 
over. No pads, 
no brushes, 
no cans, no 
leakages. 
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Bass Fishermen will 
Say I'm Crazy . . . 

until they try 
my method! 

But, after an honest trial, if you're 
at all like the other men to whom I've 
told my strange plan, you'll guard ft with your last breath. 
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Chemist's shop, London (i.e.. drug storel features 
popular U. S.-name cosmetics, drug* and other prod- 
ucts. Keltogg's plant at Manchester ships eight cereal 
train loads daily, threatens popularity of porridge 



BRITAIN continued 

can know-how and management 
methods have helped in Britain's 
foreign exchange crisis. One conspic- 
uous example is in the hotel busi- 
ness. Strangely enough, only one 
new hotel has been built in London 
since World War II, despite the des- 
perate shortage of tourist accommo- 
dations. The new hotel is the West- 
bury, affiliated with the American 
Knott chain, and opened in March 
of 1956. First planned in 1952. it was 
delayed 18 months by Board of 
Trade red tape. 

The wretched hotel accommoda- 
tions of Ijindon are discouraging 
tourism, diverting millions of tourist 
dollars to other countries. The West- 
bury is a good example of how the 
system could be hrought up to date. 
But the British, accustomed to their 
ancient palace-type hotels, are slow 
to gel the message. 

The West bury, which features 
room scrvu-e with carts that keep 
the bod warm, night valet service, 
radio and TV in every room and pri- 
vate hath and shower in every room, 
offers some evidence that the British 
may eventually adjust their tradi- 
tional point of view to fit the export 
and tourist market. For the West- 
bury, while it is a Knott hotel, was 
built with only $1,500,000 of Ameri- 
can money. Two thirds of the capi- 
tal come from the British fx»m[>any 
Pearl Assurance. Pearl, in fact, is 
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the legal owner, and Ihe Knott firm 
leases the building. 

One line of business in which the 
British have felt confident they are 
ahead of the rest of the world is jet 
engines and jet transports. However, 
recent development}; in the interna- 
tional jet market suggest that even 
in this field they could take a few 
lessons and perhaps some smart 
capital from the Americans. 

The British still have hopes for 
great foreign sales or their jet and 
turboprop air transports and en- 
gines: the Viscount, Ihe Vanguard, 
(he Comet IV and the Rolls-Royce 
Dart (urlwprop engine. The Comet 
pure- jet transport got off to a flving 
start in 1950 and then came a crop- 
per. Now. the DeHnvilland Com- 
pany is flying the Comet III. a re- 
vised and enlarged jet which it hopes 
will Ik- the prototype of a production 
model, the Comet IV, scheduled to 
be delivered in 1958. However, the 
Comet IV will be smaller and slower 
than our Boeing 707 or the Douglas 
jet. the DC-8; and won't have 
enough range for the t rans- Atlantic 
routes. 

British aviation authorities con- 
tend that most world air routes are 
shorter than the trans-Atlantic leg, 
and that, therefore, the smaller, 
shorter-range and slightly cheaper 
British aircraft will have a g<w>d 
clianee in the foreign market. 



The British turboprop transport, 
the Vickere- Armstrong Viscount, ap- 
pears to have a jump on the compe- 
tition, but Vickers- Armstrong suffers 
from the handicap of other British 
plane makers slow factory meth- 
ods. British assembly lines are held 
to a turtle-pace by the panel -beaters, 
highly skilled metal workers who 
hammer out intricate parts by hand. 
In the U. S.. the same operations are 
broken into several parts, then done 
by machines. 

Despite hand methods, though. 
Vickers- Armstrong in five years has 
delivered 77 of its first production 
model, the Viscount 700. to airlines 
all over the world, including the 
U. S. and Canada. 

One American airline, Capital, 
has ordered IX) Viscounts — and six 
have been delivered. The Capital 
order is more than twice as big as 
any other order on the Viscount 
schedule, but the others, ranging 
across the world from the Irish air- 
line, Aer Lingua, to Trans- Austral- 
ian Airways, add up to an impressive 
total of 126 still to be filled. The 
Vickers- Armstrong Company is 
struggling now to increase output to 
six planes a month (production is 
five a month!. 

The Vickers Company is hoping 
for similar success with the new Vis- 
count BOO and Vanguard aircraft, 
and the British Board of Trade is 
counting on them to hring foreign 
currency, particularly dollars, to 
England's foreign exchange tills. 

The British are expecting big 
things in the airplane market from 
this team of turboprops. The Board 
of Transport is concentrating atten- 
tion upon them. British aircraft sales 
overseas were $156,200,000 in 1954. 
may exceed $200,000,000 when the 
1955 tallies ore in— and could con- 
ceivably he more important than the 
auto Irade in the future. 

But the sudden ordering of fleets 
of American-made jet and turboprop 
transports by U. S. airlines at the 
end of 1955 has taken the wind out 
of the sails of the British aircraft in- 
dustry. 

Some of Ihe British aviation au- 
thorities hope that, if a suitable 
American turl>oprop doesn't develop 
quickly, Lockheed will have to turn 
to the Rolls-Royce company for its 
powerplants. The Rolls-Royce Dart 
lias proved durable in operative tests 
all over the world. The big questions 
are whether il can be made to de- 
velop enough power for the Lock- 
heed FJectra. a much larger plane 
than Ihe Viscount, and whether, if 
a more powerful model is developed, 
it van he produced in big enough 
numbers. 

Esso's refinery at Fawley is by far 
the biggest piece of American capital 
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This year, 
be in this picture 



The picture you see here was taken at the National Chamber*! 
meeting lust year in Constitution Hall in Washington. This great 
meeting brought together business leaders and organization execu- 
tives from all parts of the country. The scene will be repeated this 
year at the national chamber's 44iu annual meeting, 
Washington, April 29 -May 2. 

You are cordially invited to be in ihe picture. 

The year 1956 will be a year of crucial importance for America— a 
year of such things, among others, as 

— a $400 billion economy 

—a presidential election 

—the testing of a united labor organization 

—decision on government control of atomic energy 

—decisions in world affairs 

—new pressures to change present lax policy 

As a business man, you will gel firsthand information out of the 
National Chamber's Annual Meeting that will help you in your 
business and in your thinking. As an organization leader, you will 
get ideas you can use in planning and developing your organiza- 
tion's program. 

Vou will find this meeting noi only highly interesting but also 
tremendously stimulating and rewarding. 

You will have an opportunity to see and hear the country's fore- 
most national figures in business or government. 

You will have an opportunity io express yourself at the various 
discussion sessions and io exchange views with men whose interests 
arc similar to yours— and with some whose interests may be different. 

Circle on your calendar ihe dales: April 29, 30 and May I and 
Z For further information, get in touch with your local or State 
chamber of commerce or trade association or write us for details. 



Chamber of Commerce of Ihe United States 

WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 

Working Creatively for the Good of Business and for the 
Betterment of Society 



SOCIAL. SECURITY 

continued from page 31 

wives at an earlier dale. The bill 
would also help out in the same 
rather limiled way the widow of an 
insured worker. At present a child- 
loss widow gels no social socu"^ 
payments until she reaches 65. a 
widow with children doesn t set pay- 
ments from the time younpwt 
ehild becomes 18 until she is 1 he 
bill would lower the age to W in 
each of these cases. Backers of the 
hill sav that women who are thrown 
on the labor market an . 
age have an especially hard .me 
finding work and so are esperia > 
in need of earlier help from socal 

But bs« arc some of ar * u ; 
menus against lowering the benefit 
nge for women: 

1. Insofar as it is designed to in- 
duce earlier retirement, it 'Bnores 
all current population trend*, jne 
fact is that people are living onger 
and that this trend is 
continue. In 1900. there were 3.08(» - 
000 persons 65 and over, abou S*J 
per cent of the total PopulnUon- 
Now there are nwn> than 14.1XH).- 
000 of them, and they «»»™J? 
more than 8.5 per cent of the popu- 
lation Bv 1975, it is expected, 
there'll be about 21 .0^.000 old 
folks, or almost ten per cent of we 
expected total population. More- 
over, women are livinn longer than 
men. The average 40 year old wom- 
an can expect to live another SO 
years; the average 40 year old man 
only another 31. 

2. A lower retirement age for wom- 
en would go against all current ef- 
forts to encourage old people to keep 
on working and to persuade employ- 
ers to hire older persons. 

3. It will put pressure on employers 
to lower the retirement age in pri- 
vate pension plans, and thus would 
increase pension costs and cu fian 
the adoption or expansion ot these 
private plans. Private industrial 
plans are generally geared to the 
social security system, and most 
now have 65 as the retirement age. 
The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, which opposes the 
provision, says that "it must be ex- 
pected that, if age 62 is established 
for social security purposes, the 
MUM pattern will be adopted by 
private industry." 

4. This will actually hurt women, 
rather than help them. The retire- 
ment age in many private pension 
plans is compulsory, and thus many 
women will be forced to retire at the 
earlier age even if they want lo work 
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neenah says: 
be subtle 

demand attention 

in your business 
etters 





by using 

old council tree bond 

a 100% rag paper by 



You pay attention to 100% rag paper when 
il is used for money, stocks, bonds, 
policies, diplomas and legal papers. And you 
can't help but notice a letter when it is 
tvped on 100% rau bond such as Old 
Council Tree Bond. It subtly commands 
your atlention. 



To plan I ■ 1 1 - 1 1 1* - - KluCimirr> llinl 
be PREFERRED, a*k your prlnl 
for a free ropy of ihr "Nernuh 
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...building preference 
lor y our service 

You can plnrc your sale* nicssasir in 
front of !hr men who buy your product 
or service every day in the year — for 
only '/,< a day! 

How.' By ipoiIiiHiiinK your messnee 
to your exact prospects ihrougb calendar 
adverliiinn. With a Shaw-Barton calen- 
dar advr-niiintc uroeram you'll "be there" 
when buying derision* are made. Here'i 
a medium dial provide! a continuinK 
campaivn and lie* in with your other 
advertising at tivky. 

Aik your Shaw-Barton representative 
for full details abou! this selective med- 
ium, plut our distribution plans thai 
a«u re hang-up ... or write direct. 

SHAW-BARTON 

C ■"- »-.7 • • ■ .-y.., ,.-//,, rffottftiml 

Sihiul orneis ..... pi*«t, OMMtM, o/io 
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We'll Guarantee 

PREFERRED Unit 

Steam Generators 
Will Cut 
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Cost 

of 

Product 



Steam cost fur heating or process u part 
of your total production cost. Thousand* ol 
Preh-rred Unit Steam Generator* in the 
plant* ol American industry have proved 
tht-ir cost savings hy 

A Providing a fully automatic lyMem, 

thereby cutting op erati ng costs. 

SBedui-inB fuel bill- by huming heavy 
nd (or gas) more efficiently. 

SMinimlung maintt- ounce, downtime 
and frequency ol cleaning. 

Let us explain MB guarantiee. 

CUP AND Wail COUrON fOOAl 
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BRITAIN continued 



mere Port, which is near Liverpool. 

Another industry which threat- 
ened to draw a lot of British dollar 
reserves into the U. S. was office 
machinery. The British Board of 
Trade and Board of Treasury were 
cordial when some American firms 
began negotiations to build factories 
in Ihe post- World War II years. The 
Boards, with the help of the Scottish 
Development Council, shoehorned 
them into the labor-surplus area be- 
tween Glasgow and Edinburgh In 
Uus zone are IBM. National Cash 
Register, and Remington- Rand Be- 
sides helping meet domestic demand, 
the office machinery firms are al- 
ready bringing about S35.000.000 
worth of export income to Britain 
annually. 

One U. S. industry which has 
puzzled and alarmed the British 
Trade and Treasury authorities is 
movies. The British cinema-going 
public continues to demand Ameri- 
can-made pictures even though the 
English drama critics often give the 
American products short shrift. The 
outflow of money to the U. S. from 
movie showings in Britain would bo 
more than S28.00O.000 yearly if un- 
checked. Actually, under the Thorn- 
ton Agreement of 1948, only S17.- 
000,000 is remitted to the U. S. So 
balances accrue, and some of them 
are used to make movies in Britain. 
Many of the American movies shot 
in Britain are made in the famed 
Ellstree studio of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, which is the largest studio 
in Europe. It was built just before 
World War II when the government 
made it into an aircraft factory. It 
was reconverted in 1946. Most of the 
pictures produced there in the past 
year were by other studios. Colum- 
bia and Twentieth-Century Fox. 

A curious kind of inverted capital 
flow has originated in the MC.M 
Ellstree studio, too. British firms 
make films there for exhibition on 
American TV. On the other hand, a 
heavier flow of American television 
films is coming to the U. K. 

Among the high-priced films 
bought for British Broadcasting or 
commercial TV exhibition are "I 
Love Lucy," "Bums and Allen," 
"Amos 'n Andy," and the George 
Raft detective series. Even in this 
field, it seems, the British have an 
unfavorable trade balance. Inciden- 
tally, some of the American televi- 
sion set and parts manufacturing 
companies are negotiating to erect 
subsidiary plants which will s. i up 
■ factory to make tubes. 

Other firms coming to Britain in- 



clude a handful of drug companies. 
Squibb, Upjohn, G. D. Searlc, and 
Lederle are eager to follow Dp the 
success which Parke. Davis enjoyed 
with antibiotics. Some chemical 
companies interested in the plastics 
field are coming, too— notably Mon- 
santo, which is going to set up shop 
near the Fawley refinery of the Esso 
Corp. So are firms catering to wom- 
en. International Latex Corporation. 
United Kingdom Division, will be- 
come Playtex Ltd., a foundation gar- 
ment manufacturer. 

Most of the subsidiary firms in 
Britain, though, were established 
before World War II, and have 
grown to great size by plowing back 
profits. Among them are Gillette, 
H. J. Hcinie, Kellogg's Foods. .lant- 
zen Knitting Mills, Kraft Foods, 
Coca-Cola, Colgate-Palmolive. 

To promote these big industrial 
names, equally famous advertising 
and publicity companies have long 
been active in Britain. The J. Walter 
Thompson Agency, established here 
before World War I. has grown into 
Ihe largest advertising firm in the 
U. K. Young and Rubicam. Erwin, 
Wasey and Co., and Foote, Cone 
and Belding are not far behind in 
size. 

Some of the American products, 
frequently with adroit boosts from 
the U. S. agencies, have hit the Brit- 
ish consciousness with the impact of 
H-bombs. One such product was 
packaged breakfast food, introduced 
by Kellogg. Before Kellogg, the fa- 
vorite British breakfast food was 
porridge. Now a freight-train load 
of Kellogg's cereals leaves Kellogg's 
big. almost automatic Manchester 
plant every three hours, night and 
day. 

A more recent American product 
is Hi-Fi Fluid make-up which Max 
Factor first sold to American women 
last year. In February the company 
started distributing it -along with 
other products of Max Factor- 
through British department stores. 

Americans have a great advantage 
in marketing their products in Brit- 
ain. It is this: In business and en- 
gineering progress, we are at least 
ten years ahead of Britain. 

In general, however, the American 
firms here haven't abused their ad- 
vantage, according to Ray Gill, the 
Secretary of the American Chamber 
of Commerce. In his 25 ytnrs of 
service in Britain. Mr. Gill says he 
has found British-American cooper- 
ation works smoothly. 

"Some of the profits have been 
fabulous," he says. "Most of the 
profits are plowed back . . . but gen- 
erally speaking the American busi- 
nessmen ore suffering no pain at all." 

— Rich a ha Trkgaskim 
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amount of protection at the least 
cost for the DWtMt number of work- 
era, and should not ottempl to pro- 
vide specialized insurance against 
all possible risks. 

2. Disabililv benefits could under- 
mine the constantly expanding pro- 
gram to train disabled workers o 
return to productive jot*. T ^"'?' n . 
emphasis in any program to JWP ini 
disabled must be on rebjibihtati-.n. 
and many experts feel the aval lab i- 
ity of benefits will cause many do- 
ubled workers to lose in, ^T 
tryin B )o get back into produitiw 
work. 

3. There is no ^]*g5££ 
ting the eligibility age at SO- J J™ 
MBit and complete disa hilily 

as much of a hardship for M man 
25 as for one of 50. In fact, it might 
be argued that the younger man £ 
more likely to have n st. l-grow,ng 
family and therefore be m greater 
need of help. The ******* * h < 
drafted the bill privately admit that 
the BO year age was selected only 
because any lower figure would have 
required an even greater tax increase 
than the 25 per cent boost they final- 
ly voted. • - 

Since Ihere s no logic to the 00 
year figure, there'll be an immediate 
and steady drive to lower the age 
limit or do away with it. Nelson J. 
Cruiks hank r director of the AFL- 



WHEN IS TOO OLD? 

Proposal* now before Congress 
which would lower the age at which 
persons may begin to receive social 
security benefits run counter to mod- 
ern business practice in regard to 
retirement of workers. 

An increasing number of firms are 
raising, rather than lowering, the age 
at which employes retire. 

A typical example is the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark. N.J.. which announced re- 
cently that it was lifting its retire- 
ment age from 65 to 68. Advances 
in medical science have demonstra- 
bly lengthened the useful working 
life of employcs.says Mutual Benefit. 

In this connection, the Population 
Reference Bureau. Inc., of Washing- 
ton, cautions that the rapidly in- 
creasing number of person? aged 65 
and older will mean a greatly in- 
creased welfare load for the federal 
government in the future years. 

The age group 15 to 64 years in- 
creased only 3.S per cent in the past 
five years while the number of chil- 
dren under 14 rose 19.7 per cent und 
persons 65 or older increased 14.3 
per cent. 



CIO Department of Social Security, 
has announced that the pending bill 
is merely "a modest entrance in this 
important field," and that reorgan- 
ization wants full benefits for all 
completely disabled workers. 

4. The disability scheme could easi- 
ly lead to demands for federal med- 
ical care and provide the entering 
wedge for full-scale government 
health programs. The American 
Medical Association and other 
groups claim it would require an 
ever- growing army of doctors on 
federal payrolls (o police disability 
claims. 

5. Many industry actuaries claim 
lack of experience in this field makes 
it likely that the cost will lie even 
greater than Mr. Myers is predict- 
ing, and he himself admits this could 
be the ease. Rep. Noah Mason of 
Illinois, one of the Republican op- 
ponents of the measure on the Ways 
and Means Committee, said private 
insurance companies have always 
had disastrous experience with dis- 
ability-income contracts and that 
"(he unfavorable experience of pri- 
vate insurance companies can only 
be compounded when a disability 
program is administered by the gov- 
ernment" He argued that "govern- 
ment employes, not under the neces- 
sity to operate at a profit and overly 
sympathetic to Uie public they serve, 
will find it difficult at times to deny 
benefits to individuals who may not 
actuallv be entitled to them under 
the law." 

6. The fact that state agencies 
would determine who is eligible for 
disability benefits is cited as another 
reason for expecting higher costs 
than now estimated. By certifying a 
person for disability benefits under 
social security, the state could take 
the man off state relief rolls. Oppo- 
nents of the disability scheme ask 
whether some states wouldn't be lax 
in passing on disability claims when 
they could thus transfer from state 
budgets to fi-deral programs the care 
of many disabled workers. 

As in the case of the benefits for 
older women, some opponents of the 
disability provision are willing to 
discuss a limited compromise. There 
has been talk, for example, of a 
"premature retirement" provision, 
which would begin benefit payments 
to disabled workers at age 60 or 62. 
on the theory that this merely recog- 
nizes the fact that disabled workers 
lose their earning power and must 
retire earlier than able-bodied men 
But here again, there is the likeli- 
hood that this would merely open 
the way for strong new pressures lat- 
er for further lowering of the dis- 
ability qualifying age. 

— Charles B. Skid 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 

continued 

hmger. Moreover, older women will 
nnd it harder to get jobs, since em- 
ployers won't be able to count on 

them to continue working u | onB 

as at present 

S. The lower ape under the social 
security system will lead to intense 
pressure for a low benefit age for 
women under the old age assistance 
and other relief programs. This will 
increase the cost or these other pro- 
grams to the federal, state and local 
governments. 

6- A lower age Tor women would 
run counter to the equal rights prin- 
ciple for which feminists have fought 
so long. The National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs asserts thai a lower retirement 
age for women under social security 
"would wipe out many of the gains 
which employed women have been 
able to win through the years . . 

7. Reducing the benefit age for 
women to 62 would lead to imme- 
diate demands for further reductions 
for both men and women. Already a 
dozen or mora bills are pending to 
lower the benefit age for women to 
60 or even 55. Enactment of a retire- 
ment age of 62 for women would alto 
instantly set off demands for a simi- 
lar reduction for men. The paltern 
would be set for a gradual stair-like 
reduction in the retirement age. Un- 
der such n progression, costs would 
mount and the entire system would 
soon crack. 

In citing all these objections, 
many opponents of the sweeping 
House- approved proposal concede 
there may be need for a limited eas- 
ing of the age limit. Some feel a 
lower benefit age for childless wom- 
en who are widowed late in life- 
would he justifiable and not too cost- 
ly. These are the women, they Bay. 
who find it most difficult to obtain 
employment and who have no chil- 
dren to supporl Ihem. A benefit age 
of 60 or 62 for these women would 
be a tremendous help, without too 
much drain on the social security 
system, some experts believe. How- 
ever, the question immediately aris- 
es whether such a reduction would 
not set the stage for later demands 
for similar reductions U>r larger and 
less needy groups. 

The House bill would provide full 
social security payments at or after 
the age of 50 for insured workers 
who have become permanently and 
totally disabled. To be eligible for 
these benefits, the worker would 
have to meet three tests with respect 
to his previous social security cover- 



age: |o have been covered during 18 
of the .'16 monlhs preceding his dis- 
ability, during five of the ten years 
preceding il, and during half the 
time since 1950 or for 10 years. This 
complicated set of tests is designed 
to make sure tijat the worker had 
shown an ability and will to work 
and had in fact worked fairly recent- 
ly at the time of his disablement. 
_ State agencies— usually a voca- 
tional rehabilitation agency— would 
decide whether the worker was total- 
ly and permanently disabled, mak- 
ing their decisions in accord with 
standards set by Washington. No 
benefits would be paid until si" 
months after the disability began, 
and benefits would be suspended if 
the worker refused to accept reha- 
bilitation. No benefits would he pay- 
ahte for dependents of the disabled 
worker, and all payments would be 
reduced by the amount of any other 
federal disability or workmen's com- 
pensation benefita, 

Mr. Myers, the Administration's 
actuary, estimates that, in the first 
full year of operation, some 5200.- 
ooo.ooo of benefits would go to about 
250.000 individuals under the dis- 
ability program In 25 vears, he fig- 
ures, almost 1.000.000 disabled 
workers would be drawing about 
S9M.O0u.no0 a year. He stresses thai 
these estimates are based on an as- 
sumption of high employment and 
strict administration ot the disabil- 
ity tests, and that the costs would be 
much higher if these assumptions 
prove wrong. 

The main argument for this new 
scheme is that die failure to take 
care of the completely disabled 
worker is a major gap in the present 
social security system. A disabled 
worker, the argument goes, is a per- 
son who has had to retire from the 
labor force at an earlier age than 
other workers, and the social secu- 
rity system should recognize Uiis. It 
is also argued that the disabled 
worker should not be abamed by 
being forced onto relief but should 
rather be taken care of through the 
system he helped support while he 
was working. 

On the other hand, there argu- 
ments are made against the change: 
*• The disability scheme brings a 
whole new area or benefits into the 
social security pattern. Twenty 
years ago. the system was set up as 
a pure and simple method of insur- 
ing a worker against a complete loss 
Off income on retirement. The system 
was drastically expanded once, in 
1939. to provide coverage for surviv- 
ors and dependents. But Uie system 
has never l>efore been < considered 
pari of a sickness or accident benefit 
scheme. Social security should be 
confined to providing a minimum 
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the union agreed lo the prijekk " 
making up the cost through higtu r 
productivity- a point some others 
who made similar contracts over- 
looked. 

The automohile eontraCg run 
until June. 1958. and P«»«d* 
increases of six cents an hour DU 
June and in June. 1957. withqu r- 
terly adjustments for changes in ine 
cost-of-living index. , . . 

General Electric signed it* M 
long-U-rm contract with a Inn I n 
type increase and H*^5*l!2£ 
t«r last foil. It runs unt.1 &*t«£ 
ber. I960, and provides 
Per «,. nl intwa! *. with a mm, mm 
of four and a half «.nLs an hour -n 
September of 1955. 1956 and 1867. 



A stole which dwarfs its man, in 
order .hot they be more dode 
instrument* in ft* honds even for 



beneficial purpoies 



will find that 



with small men no greol thing can 
really be accomplished. 

— John Stuorl Mill 



In each of (he next two years, the 
increase will he about three and a 
half per cent, with a minimum of 
five cents an hour. 

With an average hourly rate of 
close to S2. the increases will average 
approximately six or seven cents an 
hour. 

Like the automobile contracts, 
major wage agreements with the 
Teamsters' Union in the trucking 
industry, covering more than 280.- 

000 employes, run for three years. 
Those for over- the- roarl drivers in 

25 central, southeast and southwest 
stales provided for ten cenls an hour 
when negotiated a year ago, eight 
cents more last month, and another 
eight cents next February, when the 
rate will be $2.23 in all Ihe states. 

The some len-eight-eight in- 
creases, payable in June 1955. 1956 
and 1957. are provided for in Ihe 
TMllllla contracts covering western 
Pennsylvania f except Pittsburgh > , 
New York State (except New York 
City ) . and four of Ihe New England 

1 tales. 

Sixty Teamster agreements in II 
western slates provide midyear in- 
creases during 1955-57 of eight, 
eight, and seven cents for over-the- 
road drivers, and generally ten. ten. 
and nine cents for local drivers. 

Long-term contracts not only per- 
mit both workers and employers lo 
plan for Ihe future on a definite basis, 
but also "relieve the employer of Ihe 
constant fear of work stoppages," ac- 



cording to Frank O. Blunden. vice 
president of Kramer Bros. Freight 
Lines, Inc.. Detroit. Mr. Blunden 
was chairman of the employers' com- 
mittee which negotiated Ihe central 
states agreement. 

"It becomes possible, therefore." 
he explaias. "for the employer to 
work out | definite future plan which 
will enable him to reduce his costs 
lo a point necessary lo meet a wage 
increase which is impending upon a 
given dote in the future; or. if he is 
unable to reduce his <*osts. it gives 
him an opportunity to seek a price 
adjustment consistent with his com- 
petitive situation. 

"One of the greatest deterrents to 
sound management is the fear that 
the plans that may Ik- made for the 
future may be disrupted by unrea- 
sonable demands by labor or by un- 
anticipated work stoppages. 

"The worker likewise has a fear 
of a work stoppage which will cut 
off his income, and this feeling of un- 
certainly does not contribute to his 
satisfactory production. Long-term 
contracts have B tendency to elimi- 
nate these fears." 

Industrial stability and employe 
security under long-term contracts 
are cited by James R HofTa. chair- 
man of the Central States Confer- 
ence of Teamsters. 

"The long-term contract tends to 
eliminate the piecemeal and some- 
times irrational approach to modern 
collective bargaining," he says. 
"Such contracts, if comprehea^ive in 
their nature, <tmtribule to industrial 
stability and maximum employe se- 
curity without sacrificing the histor- 
ical rights of either side. 

'The consuming public gains by 
continuous uninterrupted service. 

"Our long-term contracts covering 
all interstate trucking and local cart- 
age firms in 13 midwestern states, 
and two additional Inns-term con- 
tracts involving the automohile 
transport industry (haul-away and 
1 ruck-away > in 23 states, are a shot 
in the arm for this section of our 
free-en tcrprising economy. 

"In this connec tion, the long-term, 
comprehensive contract encourages 
initiative and ingenuity among em- 
ployers as a solid basis for business 
success rather than dependence upon 
low wages and poor conditions of 
employment." 

Employes of Pittsburgh Plate 
Class and Libbey-Owens-Ford got 
on eight-cent increase last year and 
will get five cents more this year 
and next year under a three-year 
agreement. 

A CIO agreement last year cover- 
ing atomic workers at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and Paducah, Ky.. provided 
for boosts of ten cent* last year and 
seven tents this year and next, end 



only PENNIES per day to OPERATE 




Ideal for transporting passengers and 
loads up lo one quarter ion . . . range 
up to -10 miles without recharging 
heavy duty batteries . . . safe, silent, 
easy operation through narrow aisles 
and passageways . . . two way radio 
equipment can be installed. 




Gasoline powered . "7 . operates for 
•\c per mile . . . 500 lb. capacity. 
Sold and serviced nationally 

Ask your dealer for FREE demon- 
stration of how Cushmon fits your 
picture ... or write for illustrated 
I literature. Dealer inquires invited. 



954 No. 21st. CUSHMAN MOTOR 
Lincoln, Ntbioiho WORKS, Incorporated 
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OAS UNIT HEATER 
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USTO 

MUIIM Piaon 



Guoranlitad to 
mot* a claor. ftrong 
mark o* any turloca 
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1956 EDITION 

HOTEL- MOTEL 
GUIDE 

AND TRAVEL ATLAS 

147 Maps of U. S.. Canada and Ma.o. Rand 
M. S. II, rwo-color Rod AiIji. Railroad. Air Una 
andSu*Unomj[» 33.000 HotalamJMotolt 

llltnl Wllh raid L ; t ■■ n Ctftlaua ffjm Hied hb- 

rtcoid wvn, »Ue M"tW\ 91k edition. Send SS.OO 
prepaid delivery 

AMERICAN HOTEL REGISTER CO. 
226 W. Ontario St. Chicago 10. lit. 




SPEED READING ... FOR 8USY 
EXECUTIVES — here's how 




oudio visual 

RIMBRC" 
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INDUSTRY'S IDEAL STATE 

Rhode Island 



WAGE BOOSTS 

continued from page 39 

negotiations for southern coal com- 
panies as president of the Southern 
Coal Producers' Association, be- 
lieves that the long-term wage eon- 
tract is a symptom of maturity in 
the union- management relationship 
and confidence in a company's abil- 
ity to meet the increases committed. 

He believes increased education! 
a broader understanding of wages 
and a Browing shift from proprietor- 
ship to professional management of 
business may he factors in the [rend 
toward predetermining wage in- 
creases over a period of years. 

The coal industry does not ordi- 
narily negotiate the built-in type 
wage increases, but Inst fall it agreed 
to a irnwii increase beginning last 
September and another ten cents 
effective in April There had been no 
increase for several years because 
of economic conditions in the indus- 
try. 

John S. Hugos, vice president- 
industrial relations of Ford, says: 

'Deferred wage increases are an 
integral part of extending the period 
of contract stability. Reasonably ar- 
rived at, they involve no greater risks 
than does the certainly of yearly 
wage arguments under the threat of 
economic force. 

"Less frequent negotiations mean 
more Security for employers, em- 
ployes and the public against the 



disruptions of economic losses 
caused by strikes. This increased sta- 
bility permits more management 
concentration on meeting the ex- 
panding needs of our competitive 
economy; it enables management to 
plan for the future with greater i-on- 
fidence. This works to Ihe mutual 
benefit of all elements in our society. 

"None of these advantages can 
accrue, of eouree. unless both parlies 
respect and observe their obliga- 
tions." 

Defense Secretary Charles E. VVil 
son. then president of General M*> 
tors, introduced the long term con- 
tract in the automobile industry in 
1948 as "a stabilizing influence not 
only on our business but on the 
economy of the whole country." 

The first agreement was for two 
years, with an annual increase of 
three cents an hour "to increase Ihe 
standard of living of workmen" and 
a then-novel cost-of-living escalator 
for "protecting the worker from in- 
creases in consumer prices." 

The annual improvement increase 
is intended to reflect increased pro 
ductivity and has risen fnmi three 
to four, five and now six cents an 
hour. It roughly equals the average 
increase in notional productivity of 
two to three per cent a year over the 
past 40 years or so. If CM had 
adopted in 1940 the formula it put 
into effect in 1948, its wages in June, 
1951, would have been within one 
cent of what they actually were. 

In return for the annual increase, 



this year's automatic pay raises 

Built-in wage increases in existing labor contracts covering 
at least 2.750,000 employes will give: 



[ 
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HANOIE PAPERS EASILY. ACCURATELY 
TRY FREE SAMPLE OF TACKY-FINGER 
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These hourly To this many i n these 
increases employes industries 

200,000 



10 cents 

8 cents 

7 cents 

6 cents 

5 cents 

Varying 
amounts 



350,000 
4,500 
1,500.000 
23,000 
672.500 



Soft 



coal 



Trucking, local transit 
and other transportation 

Atomic energy 

Automobile, farm equipment, 
electrical machinery and 
other metolworliing 

Flat glass 

Construction and miscellaneous 
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go up to 13UK».WW.«X) gallons 
daily by 1975, a rise of 119 per cent 

Soviets chart huge sfeel boost- 

The Soviet Union 
plans to increase its 
steel production two 
and a half times faster 
than this country s ex- 
pected rate of increase 

in the next five years. , 

This target is o key fea "re of 
Russia's long-range objective o, 
"Veruiking free world pn-Juction 

In a recent ^"""T™? th£ 
Reds said they plan to bowl their 

-teeJ output from 

Ions (in 195.5) to more than WW 

000 tons by i960. 

U. S. production. "7,000^00 
abort tons for the past yenr. U c ur- 
rently going at a rate close to the 
12H.iX>0.000 ton capacity of "the in 
dusirv. Capacity is expected to ri* 
about 6JDO0JB00 tons a year for at 
least three years-o little less than 
a four per cent annual increase. 

The USSR's capacity, if an- 
nounced plans materialize, will also 
rise about 5.000.000 tons a year— 
which is equal to ten per cent per 
year for the Russian steelmakers. 

—and call for more automation 

To insure success in 
El their drive to meet 
higher production 
quotas in steel and 
other liasic industries. 
Russia's industrial 
bosses are placing increasing empha- 
sis on the use of automatized proce- 
dures in plants and shops. 

The Red officials see automation 
as a too) for boosting the lagging 
productivity of Soviet workers and 
as a vehicle for offsetting the exces- 
sive accumulation of outmoded ma- 
chinery in stale-owned plants. 

Still another reason for automa- 
tion's growing popularity in Soviet 
industry is the USSR's undersupply 
of certain types of semiskilled work- 
ers — this in contrast to the much- 
heralded Kremlin drive to train 
large numbers of engineers, scien- 
tists and technicians. More reliance 
on automatic production methods is 
viewed as at least a partial solution 
for this inadequacy. 

American students of Soviet in- 
dustry note that automation is now 
a compulsory course in the final year 
of training in Soviet mechanical en- 
gineering schools. And Ihree U. S. 
automation engineers, recently re- 
turned from a tour of ten Soviet 
plants, report having seen significant 
evidence of automation, and some 
disturbing signs of new Soviet in- 
dustrial proficiency. 
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"We're just a "branch office!" 

IT DIDNT HOLD WATER! I couldn't aee his point when 
District Manager Charlie Jones said that . . . not as a 
reason .uum-t chamber of commerce membership. I hod 
to ferret out his real objection ond it wasn't too long 
before he told me . . ."The chamber of commerce can't 
help our company's business." Then I let him continue . . . 

HE WENT ON AND ON. 'He'd be p terrific chamber 
member if I could convince him," I mused. For like any 
good soles manager, Charlie wag a compelling speaker. . . 
only this time he'd forgotten the benchmarks of 
marketing. The gist of his story was . . ."My company's, 
headquarters is 2,000 miles away. There's 
percentage in a local affiliation." 




BUT THAT ONE GOT ME, so I reminded him ... 
"Having opened a branch here your company considers 
this a cood place to do business. This is your home, and 
you, as a branch, benefit from local chamber 
activities . . . community projects, the other industries 
and new customers they hring in . . . everything 
they do helps your business." 

NOW HE WAS LISTENING, practically nodding in 
agreement, as I soid . . ."You could give your home office 
a dozen reasons for joining. After all, what's a belter way 
to secure a market than help build it? Isn't any branch 
office's first job to make itself part of the community?" 

HE KNEW but I reminded bun . . ."It's elementary to identify 
yourself with the leading community organisations." So 
Charlie threw in his briefcase. You should see it now though 
... he packs as much chamber material as he does product 
information. Today, Charlie Jones is not only his firm's best 
sales manager, he's one of our best salesmen too. 




Speaking for 
your chamber of commerce 
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FlNtSl SERVICE I 10WEB HATES- 
TO THE 48 STATES! 

Whether you're moviog yourself, or 
you're a company exccuiive responsible (or 
moving personnel. National an save you 
money and lime. Narional pre-plans every 
move. Careful packing by bonded 
packers; direcr service to destination 
aboard ant hyuienically tlean. dustproof. 
rainproof van: unpacking and furniture 
set up as the customer wishes - these arc 
National service features that add up to 
economical, svorry-free moving ! 

Call your local oaenl — lilted under "Moving' 
In the Yellow Paget of your phone book. 



NATIONAL VAN LINES i . 
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Air coolers tool up 
for bigger '56 sales 

O- How U. S. capitalism is different 
* Water needs will rise 75 per cent by '75 
pV Reds stress automation in catch-up plan 



Your business 
depends 
on your records... 



you can 
protect theijf from 

FIRE' 



Here's how 
FREE! Send for this 
booklet It analyzes 
your record risks — 
shows you how to 
protect your records. 




Victor Safe t Equipment 

P. 0. 001 SJ0 

Nam TMiwanoa. Htm Tark 

Please und i»e tree booklet la I mty inalyii 
my >t((na**od the life haiird* iwi »ittct 9mm. 
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AODIISS. 



CITY. 



STATE. 



t— wlng'on lord DivKion nl Sparry land Corporo'ton 




The your just ahead 
will be bigger for air 
conditioning than the 
whopping one just 
past. 

That's the predic- 
tion of the Air Conditioning and Re- 
frigeration lastitutc, which adds: 

"However, at the year's end the 
United States will have mora homes 
without air --nnditioning than it has 
now." 

The industry expects to put be- 
tween 7W.000 and 800.000 units into 
homes for the first lime. But the U. S. 
is building | predicted 1.200,000 new 
homes in 1 956i faster Own the air- 
conditioning industry can produce, 
sell and install. 

Thus, looking to the future, the in- 
dustry visualizes ever brighter pros- 
pects for sales. 

The Institute's outlook for \56 in- 
cludes: 

► 1,500.000 room unit sales, up 15 
per cent over 1955. 

► 125.000 residential central units 
up 20 lo 25 per cent. 

►110.000 commercial unit* (store 
size), up ten per cent 

► Central station units (department 
store, hotel size), up ten to 15 per 
cent Size and cost of these vary 
widely. 

Some industry estimates range 
higher. 

Over-all. retail sales are expected 
to reach about S3 .200.000.000. com- 
pared to S2.900.000.000 last year. 

What U. S. capitalist believes 

la U. S. capitalism like 
capitalism in olher 
free countries? No. 

The reasons are 
spelled out by General 
Electric board chair- 
man Philip D. Reed, who notes the 
distinguishing features. 

Mr. Reed says U. S. businessmen 
believe in: 

1. Large volume, small margins. 

2. High wages, high productivity, 
high purchasing power. 





3. Scrapping obsolete equipment, 
regardless of remaining useful life. 

4. Installment sales technique. 

5. Short, highly productive work 
week, more leisure time for workers. 

6. Competition vs. cartel. 

Outlook for water requirements 

Use of water in the 
United States will in- 
crease almost 75 per 
cent by 1975. Growing 
requirements for in- 
dustrial purposes and 
for UV generation of electricity by 
steam will contribute most to the 
over-all increase. 

These are findings of the Water 
and Sewerage Industry and Utilities 
Division of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Two of the reasons cited for the 
pro jet ted rise in water requirements 
are: 37,-100,000 acres will be irri- 
gated in 1975, compared to 29,500,- 
000 now; 148,800,000 persons will be 
served by public water supplies, 
compared to 111,000.000 now 

Looking to the future, the divi- 
sion's study reveals that average 
daily consumption of water— now 
262,<HO,000.000 gallons— will rise to 
•J53.080.(K)0.000 by 1975. 

Major categories of expanding 
water uses are: 

Irrigation — Daily requirements 
will rise to 169,780.000,000 gallons 
by 1975. a 42 per cent increase. 

Rural Daily average of water 
used by farms, rural homes, subur- 
ban fringe homes will rise to 7,200,- 
000,000 gallons, 33 per cent increase. 

Public water supplies— Daily av- 
erage will go up to 29.800.000.000 
gallons, 75 per cent rise. 

Industrial and miscellaneous- - 
Daily average will rise to 115,400,- 
000,000, an increase of 92 per cent. 
This includes manufacturing and 
mineral industries, air conditioning, 
resorts, motels, rural, commercial, 
military, and other self-supplied 



Steam electric power— This will 
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Business Success Stories 

(and how the telephone can help you write your own) 




A Norfolk, Virginia, part* distributor now invitrs 
out-of-town customers lo telephone their orders 
culled. In seven months, the plan has brought 
in $17,798 in sales. Sales CMfc less than 1%. 




Representatives of a diMfll engine eompany in 
Little Hock, Arkansas, make ■ppcfattaanH with 
nut-of-lovvn customer* in advanrr by telephone. 
Completed wiles visits are up 20%. 




The Chicago representative of fifty West Coast 
lumber mill* usrs the telephone to contact nul- 
of-town customers and lo foDw Up inquiries. 
In one vpar. sales have Increased 65%, 




A farm equipment wholesaler in Portland. Ore- 
gun, telephone* out-of-town customers lo thank 
thrill fur their Order*. PmU of these rails, costing 
JI.60. brought H1B0 in addilional sales. 



Whatever you make, whatever you sell, we'd 
like lo tell you how the planned use of the tele- 
phone can save lime ami money in your business. 
Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office. A 
representative will visit you at your convenience. 



KILL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
/!"« (ire *omr rxamplrs: 

New York to P)uW>U)M« .»"C 

N..rf..ik, Va„ io Wadriagtoa. D. C. . 7oe 

I ml. BmIe, Ark., iii IMlH 11.00 

ChiriMto lo Pill.hurnh 9L1S 

I'orlhinit. Or*_ lo Sail Franei'co ... $1.30 
Thti* an Iht intlm* S'allon-fo-Slallon tor 
W« tint ttntm mifattt Th»» do not Includa th« 
10% t«d*'*l *igIm to. 

Call /»v A'limfcpr. Il't T icier us f'nil. 
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Quality and Dependability 
arc Permanent features with 

RAYNOB WOOD SECTIONAL 
0\ KltHEAD DOORS 



in m 



Time It'W and inconvcnicnic rrjluid 
ihrooph locftiuifni of overhead door., mean* 
pioliu tlimn ihc drain. Safeguard asaimi 
»u«h km with quality connruurd Raymif 
Wood Snm-rul Overhead Doon. 

\\ hrn you inMall Ray nor doon, brauty 
combine* »i|h tu-ord mated three-way Mttn 
(onsirutiinn. plJKd hardware and ihr llaynur 
Graduated Seal w e.ite you ihc I in 

tbttk fm lilipbnai dhtdoif at wilt 
Jin.l for Ihr name of yam mtjttit Raynor 



A YNO/? 



MANUFACTURING CO. • DIXON, ILL. 



\ AUTOMATION 
IN DUPLICATING 
IS HERE! 



at the touch of 
a button yvu can print 
t/0 copies pet 
minute 




AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 

SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 



Tha Heyer Conqueror prints in I Id 5 
colors *t a fraction ol a cent per copy . . . 
without atfort. Hundreds o> sharp, clean 
copies of anything typed. written or drawn 
an the master simply pour out ot this new 
duplicator. It "Always Makes a Good 
impression '* . — 
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Kii.lman K--1.I. r , 

J. Waller Thompson, New York 

Wemm mekh I'lmimni 

Varolii dl WiImuh, Kichoioad 

I •■ ■ I. . Inr 

Joseph Kills, Neie York 



Fare, trie ft 

Grant, Schwenck di Baker, Chicago 

fern & i >ir». Co, 

Tim atomic, Chicago 

Fridrn " - i. ., : . 1 1 Machinr Cu 117 

J. Waller Thompson, San Francisco 
KrlsliLiin- iHtUiiiti-I.Ml. |a. 19 

Kircher, He.llon A Collett, Dayton 



l...'r,-i.. Slitlr id , 

Eiutburn & Siegel, Atlanta 
Gnlrlnrr llupllrulur (j.rpuruliun . 

Bruce Ah out. N*u- York 
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HardwHrr Mutual (j.mill, <Jntnpan>. . . Ill 

Roche. William* dl Cleary, Chicago 

llr«cr CoriHirall.in ]|u 

Frank C. Jacob!, Chicago 

ll.imr Inanrunrr Cimiuu. . .......... J5 

Albert Fraiik-Gueniher Law,/fe\c York 

In.!.,-.. IVilt i g.| 

Keller-CrexcFitt, Evannvtlle 

Int. Bui. Murhinr (j,r| IT 

/:■,.'., dl Baude*. New York 

Int.-rruillonal llnrtntrr Co. 5V 

Yimnn A Rubicam, Chicago 

Int. Trl A TrL Co. U, 

J. U. Math**. New York 



Krntllr, In 



Ruth 



auft A Ryan, New York 



. ilb roiif 



Ubti>-0<* ( ni.r'nrd CIiim Co 50.51 

f »»er A Smith A Rom, Cleveland 

■Join * r i 106 

Brl*nrhev, Wheeler. San Francisco 

Mat, Con-ite S.. Cuinnianr 2nd mW 

4Hm Marin. Chicago 

Mlnne-uta.^uirnf... «!t 

Bo:r« A Jacob*, Minneapolis 

lit— ..un-Kan^.-Tr*.,. I 95 

" "w-Brandun, St. Louis 

M.Htin.- >l««uf a . ii,rlm( Company »« 

Klo ii- Va n PieterHom-Dunla p, 
Milwaukee 

M..rri.. IWt M.. '.„,,,..,,.. H8 

**u-»un A Jorgensen. Lot Angeles 
iiloxlrr yiotr < j. it I 

Starkton-Wvst-Burkhart. Cl»rlti«nfl 
Mutual Ufr In.. Co. of >rw York 23 

Bcnion A Bowles, New York 

Aalionul tun |,| npa 

Wade Advertising. Hullan-aod 

' " Pnprr <..,.,,,,,,. 

Bii'iu-i-Kuhn, Chicago 
>."- \<*k l.ifr In.. Co 

CamptOH Advertising, New York 

OUvntl C.rp.,r U ii„n of AmrHca 

ileger Advertising, New York 

(tna,,. It. & Son. 

OfOMM A A**ocuites. Minneapolis 

Narlaai I'hoiu Produru 

J'.hn Mather Lupton, New York 
rrana. LumlH-rmrtu Mutual In.. Vst, . 
Grau A Roger*. Philadelphia 
I I'tnoulh TTTi fiwyalaj C«r|Hiralli,n . . 
A. H*. Ayrrr, Philadelphia 

IWlUnd «,.,,.,,! v.. 

Ravhe. Williams A Clear g. Chicago 

I'rrOrrrd | Mfg. Corp. 

Spaontr A Kriegel, Near York 

".'U.llllll. I'll - 

Sylvou Pasternak, Las Angeles 

H...L- I 'i A|rnr> 

(Air F.Ki.ma Ui».( , 

Robert W. Orr.Xew York 

n.fi...i tUtj, * i. in |.. ,ni 

Shoaf Advertising, Dixon 

l»ajliiaj Hand 60,97, 

Leefa.d Advertising, New York 

Rriniu- Mia. ( j,nipan> 

Kight Advertising, Columbus 
Rhodr I i I). , Co Unr ||. . . . 

Bo Bernstein, Providence 
R.in.on i ... [P .,, ,, 

v.. ..•■,,„.,. a Kummel. 
New York 

^•alrm I3iliu tooipan* ............ 

J/rrfc A Thomas. Youiigatown 

Srhii-fTrliu A (rfimpaay 

Ahhntt Kimball, New York 
-I, i- |„, 

Mainm. Mullau d Nirhol*. 
Colli 

Smith'tdmnu. Inr 

Cunningham A Walsh.' New York 
- .1.. i , i ,,|-..,. (^.mp,,,,, . 

I harles L Rumnll. Rochester 

Teaa* Cotnnany ......... 

Cunningham A Walsh. New York 
Tratrlrr. luuranrr i 

Young A Rubieam, New York 

Tropiral Paint i ,,. 

Fr«r.f M. Randall, Detroit 

I nion Curbidr H I jirlioti 

Corporation ............. 

J. M. Matkes. Neic York 
Clah Poorr A Ughl Company 

A. A. Qillham, Salt Lake City 

Vlrtor Adding Madiinr (Company . . 

John W. Shaw, Chicago 

» r.lrm I nion Trlrgraph < . n . . 

Benton A Bowles, New York 
W . Motor* 

Norman, Craig A Kummel, 
New York 

Zippo Manufacturing < i, « 

.V. W. Auer, Philadelphia 
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To save a life 

Portable packages of electricity help make our lives safer and more enjoyable 



'I'llE BRIGHT BEAM of a llashlighl in (he hands of an 
airman do* ii al sea . . . the untold comfort of an almost 
lllY&ble hearing aid . . . the pleasure of listening to 
your favorite music over a portable radio. 

THESE INGENIOUS DEVICES have one thing in com- 
mon—they all get their electric power from dry-cell bat- 
teries. Each da\ million* of us depend on these porta- 
ble packages of power for greater safely, comfort, and 
pleasure. 

LARGE BATTERIES furnish power for signalling and 
communications systems. Hearing aid batteries are now 
so liny that they can bide under a dime. Oilier dry-cells 
supply power to everything from toys to Ceiger counters. 

OVER 60 YEARS AGO, the people of Union Carbide 
produced the first commercial dry-cell. From this be- 



ginning, ihey developed the great varietj of Eve HEADY 
batteries that now serve dependably in so many appli- 
cations. 

SCIENTISTS of Union Carbide arc constantly work- 
ing on new, improved methods of producing packaged 
power. Their goal is lo make dry-cell batteries do even 
more work for all of us. 

FREEi Learn how Alloys, Carboxs, Gases. Ciiemicais, 
aiul Plastics improve many things that ynu use. Ask Jor 
"Product* ami Processes" booklet. 

Union Carbide 

AXD CARBON CORPORATION 

3- t \m uin *thei:t fim "<» \ intn it. «.». 

In ( .1, ..I.. t'MON CaHHIUE CVNAIiA I.IMITEO. TWnnlo 



UCCtfjfteAt-n'"'"''"''*' Product* nvcMUu 



BtmUBl rUMUm ami Bain-rle. OynA TrxXiie Fibcn SYNTHETIC OMUTIC CHEMICALS I'ftEST-O-LlTE Arrtylene 

FUSTOHI Antl-Fiwe EtECTWOMET All.iy. an.) IfaCak HaynES Stxlute AIIuji Union Carbide LlNDE Oxygen 

| MON CAHHIbE Silicone ItAKEUTB, VlNYLITE. and KltEXK I'Ih.Ii. . NATION \l Cjrlmn* ACIIESON Elf-rtrodri I'VHOFAX Go* 




PERFECTIONISTS 
CAN KILL 

BUSINESS GROWTH 



IN "THE BIRTHMARK," Nathaniel Hawthorne 
tells of a woman whose beauty was flawless except for 
a small birthmark on her cheek which her friends re- 
garded as attractive. Her hustwnd. seeking absolute 
perfection, insisted on an operation to remove it. The 
woman died. 

The American economy is today a thing of surpass- 
ing beauty. No other economy anywhere ever has 
equaled ii. But, like Hawthorne's heroine, it is not 
perfect. 

One of its blemishes, as described in the President's 
Economic Report, is that the durable consumer goods 
industries have a marked tendency to fluctuate. 

Like the husband in Hawthorne's story, the Admin- 
istration now presumably intends to seek ubsolute 
perfection. It has asked Congress to restore the govern- 
ment's power to regulate the terms of consumer install- 
ment credit. The intention is not to use these restraints 
now but to have them available as stand-by measures. 

Precisely whot amount of fluctuation would cause 
the government to put them into effect is not clear, nor 
is the form that the regulations would take. The most 
general opinion, however, is that they would follow 



closely the formula of Regulation W which, between 
1941 and 1946 and again during the Korean war. per- 
mitted the Federal Reserve Board to fix the amount 
of down payment and the length of the payment period 
for consumer goods bought on credit. 

Regulation W was adopted to meet market and pro- 
duction conditions brought on by war and recovery 
from war. Money was plentiful and goods were ab- 
normally scarce. Controls on the use of individual 
credit were justified— at least in some opinions— as 
ways to prevent inflation, preserve scarce materials, 
and insure a more equitable distribution of available 
merclmndise. 

Goods are not scarce today. Ask your auto dealer 
about that. National productivity is at its all time 
high with predictions that it will go higher as com- 
panies in all lines of business announce expansion 
programs. National income is up. too, as are most of 
Hie customary measures of national prosperity. 

This expansion of the economy came about, the 
government says. because private citizens freely ap- 
plied their energies and resources to bettering them- 
selves, their families and their communities. 

The government boasts that its role was merely to 
give encouragement, confidence and wider freedom to 
private initiative. Among the freedoms thus encouraged 
was the customer's freedom to buy what he wanted at 
such terms as the seller was willing to give him. This 
freedom, apparently, the government now wishes to 
curb by setting the terms at which credit sales ran be 
made By manipulating the terms it could, if it wanted 
to. prevent fluctuations by making it difficult to buy 
certain goods and easy to buy others. 

This is only a small tampering with the free market 
place that gave us the level of business that we enjoy 
today. 

But the birthmark in Hawthorne's story was tiny 
and its removal promised to be a minor operation. 

Still the lady died. Perfection is not natural in na- 
ture—nor in a growing economy. 
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BUSINESSMEN CHOOSE KENTILE FLOORS 

For low first cost- low maintenance cost 




There's a special Kenlilc floor style and color for every business need 
loday. Only this low-cost, casy-to-maintain asphalt tile flooring "Tcrs 
you 23 rich marblei/ed shades; 10 gaily mottled "Carnival" colors. 
plus A Corktonc shades in a tile that looks like expensive cork. Phone 
your Kenlilc Flooring Coniraclor now. see ihem all and gei the full 
story on Kentilc-s amazing long wear, clcanahiliiy and low cost. He's 
listed under noons in your Classified Phone Book. 
Copyright l»?6 Kenlllr. Inc. SB Sceomt Avenue. Brooklyn IS. New York 
M*KM» OF' KENTILE . XENCORK • UNRLUiU . XENFLEX - XENFLOK . 



KENTILE 



THE A S P H A LT IlLE OF ENDURING BEAU 
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